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Editorial. 


AMUEL G. HOWE, had he lived until last Sunday, 
would have been. one hundred years of age. Few 
men of any rank or station are so dear to their fel- 
lows as to be remembered and celebrated in public 
long after they have passed away, Few among the 

Presidents of the United States, or. among our generals, 
statesmen, admirals, or other public men, have had such 
honor paid to them. Wealth, station, and fame, that which 
men call success, do not win from posterity the tribute of 
reverence and love which is paid to a simple-minded, clean- 
hearted lover of his fellow-men, who is willing to work with 


‘them and for them without reference to personal rewards and 


honors. Patriots and freemen everywhere honor Dr. Howe. 


‘The blind and all those who love them rise up and call him 


blessed. His wonder-working’ power has released souls 
that were in prison, opened the eyes of the blind, and set 
at liberty them that are bruised. Tbe multitude that 
gathered in Tremont Temple, Boston, last Monday, under 
the leadership of Senator Hoar and Dr. Hale, honored them- 
selves while they paid their tribute of reverence to Dr. 


Howe and his beloved wife. 


&* 


e 

‘THE overturn last week in the government of New York 
was the result of an uprising of the people in all ranks of 
society. Even the classes most wicked and corrupting 
joined in the rebellion, in order to escape the burdens of a 
tyranny which had become intolerable. Napoleon said, ‘‘ The 
vices have broad backs, and will bear heavy burdens. ” “But 
even the vices, because they have no appeal from those who 
levy upon them blackmail and hush money, come at last to 
the place where they prefer a good government to a bad one, 


‘So far as it goes, this faint recognition of the claims of jus- 


tice, and this strenuous resistance, incited by self-interest, 
has helped good men. and, women to come to their own. To 


‘some extent this revolution is merely a spasm, like that 


which preceded it a generation ago. The revolution came 


“not because the government of New York was bad, but be- 
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cause it was “too” bad. A certain amount, of iniquity 
might be winked at. A considerable amount of money 
might be paid to escape annoyance, to secure franchises and 
privileges, and to keep private affairs out of the hands of 
spoilsmen. But when iniquity became rampant, public, and 
unblushing, when business, whether legitimate or villanous, 
could no longer bear the burdens, the public conscience 
awoke, the intellect of the people was aroused, and the 
remedy, lying right at the hand of every voter, was put to 
its proper use, and the work was done. 


wt 


THE government of any city is as good as that city de- 
serves. It may be much worse than the average public 
opinion of the men and women of the city, but it always 
fairly represents the amount of energy which is expended in 
the interest of good government in that community. That 
is to say, if the baser elements in the city represent one- 
fourth of its total population, and that one-fourth puts forth 
its full power to control the government, and the other 
three-fourths scarcely make any effort to maintain good gov- 
ernment, then the community gets the kind of government 
which represents its total output of power. The intelli- 
gence, the conscience, the respectability of a city, may pro- 
fess to be shocked by the evil things that the city nourishes 
and protects; but for these things they are directly respon- 
sible. Now the churches of New York represent better 
than any other institutions in that city everything that is 
good in private life and public conduct. If, without engag- 
ing in partisan politics, all the ministers and churches of 
the city of New York during the next four years should hold 
all the men and the women that they influence up to a high 
standard of public service, in the interest of morality and 
religion, bribery, corruption, blackmail, and the evil things 
which they shelter and produce, would never again have 
such baleful influence as they have had in the past. The 
victory just won is proof enough to convince the most slug- 
gish mind and the most faint-hearted reformer that the re- 
sponsibility for the triumph of the evil in any city lies not 
at the doors of those who say, “ Evil, be thou my good,” but 
of those who, not being tempted by the evil, allow it to 
flourish because they lack energy to suppress it. 


oS 


THE appeal to our Unitarian constituency to increase the, 
circulation of the Christian Register, made last week by Sec- 
retary St. John, while unexpected, was not unnecessary or ex- 
aggerated. We believe it to be a simple truth that, if all our 
Unitarian organizations should make a united effort to 
double the circulation of our paper, they would do more for 
their own special work than they can accomplish by any one 
means at their command. For more than thirty years we 
have noted the fact that in any congregation the men and 
women who take and read the Christian Register are the men 
and women who can be depended upon to give their time, 
their money, and their active interest to all the best activities 
of the church. To increase that number is to increase the 
active workers and intelligent sympathizers in any Unitarian 
congregation. 

od 


THE ordinary missionary plan involves the conversion of 
somebody from one form of religion to another. Ever since 
history began, the total population of the world has been 
governed by religion of some sort. New religions have 
come in, and have found people prepared to accept them. 
The religions that have bibles, or sacred books, grow with 
the increase of the population of the world, and after a time 
become fixed. Mohammedans and Brahmins, for instance, 
in India live side by side with lines between them sharply 
drawn, and show little disposition to cross these lines. 
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Where race and religion go together, as in the case of 
Judaism, the religion seems likely to endure as long as the 
race preserves its integrity. The new missionary spirit, 
which in time will supersede the old, works by diffusion of 
sympathy, and an increasing respect for the truth, of which 


the effect is to raise the level of all religions, and to indicate ~ 


a common attainment which all may approach, meanwhile 
coming nearer to each other. Conversion from one religion 
to another will not henceforth be sought so much as prog- 
ress along the lines of all religions. When the fulness of 
time comes, the barriers will fall because they are no longer 
needed. 


Pure Religion and Perfect Liberty. 


The American delegates to the International Council in 
London, Messrs. Wendte and Crothers, reported, at a late 
meeting of the Unitarian Club in Boston, that the statement 
of the purpose of the Council was not only unanimously: 
adopted by delegates of many religious organizations in 
Australia, Switzerland, Italy, France, Russia, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, and England, but that this generous state- 
ment of purpose removed all objection to the acceptance of 
the hospitality of the Unitarians of England, and the use of 
the word “ Unitarian” in the name of the Council. Itisa 
council of the Unitarian and other liberal religious thinkers 
and workers. Our delegates reported that the members of 
the Council seemed glad to accept the Unitarian position as 
a common rallying-point for them all. The statement reads 
as follows: ‘‘The object of this Council shall be to open 
communication with those in all lands who are striving to 
unite pure religion and perfect liberty, and to increase fel- 
lowship and co-operation among them.” 


We have had many questions and conflicts in the past © 


concerning both religion and liberty. Nearly always the 
emphasis has been laid upon one of the two words. For 
purity of religion men have striven in all lands and in all 
churches. For freedom many have suffered and made sacri- 
fices. But in no church on the face of the earth have pure 
religion and perfect liberty ever been united. Very seldom, 
if ever, have whole-hearted efforts been made by any church 
to unite the two. 

A change in our thought upon the subject is indicated by 
the reversal of the phrase “liberty in religion.” We now 
think of ‘religion in liberty.” Liberty in religion is a 
limited thing: it indicates only one of the conditions under 
which religion may be cultivated. It often indicates quite 
as much freedom to dispense with religion as to make it the 
guide of life. 

Little by little the outgrown elements of religion fall away. 


Gradually the accretions which have concealed its true nat- | 


ure are removed. More and more the errors are put aside, 
and the truth comes to the knowledge of men. But in some 
of the churches this work goes bravely on in spite of con- 
ditions which prevent liberty and hinder the free emotions of 
the soul. While one man by himself may be strong enough 
and great enough to do two things at once, it is well-nigh 
impossible for any company of men and women to attend at 
the same time to the purification of religion and the removal 
of the restraints of liberty. It happens, therefore, that what 
are called liberal thinkers in all the churches often seem 


free enough on casual inspection, but are found, when we - 


know them altogether, to be unable to move freely. Their 
garments are caught in the briars and brambles of creeds, 
traditions, and usages. Their feet are planted among loose 
stones or fallen timber obstructs their pathway. They seem 


‘free enough so long as we listen to their voices and note 
their gestures; but, when they attempt to move, their gait is 


but a stumbling one. 
Others have moved out into the open. They are free, 


a 
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alert, and energetic; but they are not always cheerful. Too 
often their vehement exhortations come to us as the voices of 
those that beat the air. There is freedom on the top of the 
high mountains or in the midst of the sandy desert; but 
there is no life there, no growth, and no happiness. 

If the purest form of religion in any of the churches could 
be united with the perfect freedom which exists in the world 
outside of the churches, and if some religious organization 
could be made strong enough to become the natural home 
and working-place of all those devout souls who are hoping 
and praying and willing to bring religion into its rightful 
place as the supreme interest in human affairs, a church 
would arise such as the world has never seen; and religion 
would come to honor and exert a power which would make 
all previous epochs of religious progress seem barren and 
unfruitful. We do not say that our Unitarian church has 
any divine commission to bring about this happy union of 


_Teligion and liberty ; but we do hold that it ought to have 


this for its aim, and should be content with no achievement 
which will fall short of it. No church has now any excuse 
for being unless it can do something which no church has 
ever done and which no other church can do so well as itself. 


Hand-work. 


The glory of the hand is not tolerated by the brain. As 
yet to think is esteemed above the ability to do. Yet in 
evolution we surpass the beast only by increase of brain, 
while our hands are strictly and wholly human. At the 
finger-tips man is entitled to his haughtiest self-conscious- 
ness.- One who has hands uneducated cannot be said to be 


‘more than half-educated. This fact was slowly dawning on 


the schools of the nineteenth century. It is to be the cen- 
tral conception of the twentieth. Into our schools is steadily 
advancing the idea of industrialism. To profess is, evi- 
dently, less than to achieve. We have heard more of 
Booker Washington’s industrial schools for the black race, 
but the industrial schools for the whites of the South are 
equally remarkable institutions. In our Northern States or- 
ganization has been so strong on the old classic basis that 
our schools respond with less readiness to the new demands. 
The change, however, is sure to come about; and it will be 
thorough. No parent will be satisfied to send his boy to 
school where he will learn only that which will take him 
away from the farm and the shop. The day for garden 
schools and nature schools has reached high noon. Pesta- 
lozzi was himself a farmer, and made farm labor and school 
work so co-operative that he never ceased to be a teacher of 
agriculture. Froebel went further, and insisted that educa- 
tion would give to work an interest like that of play. In 
Europe the school garden ‘has taken a special hold upon 
Austria. In 1869 an imperial law prescribed that a garden, 
with a place for agricultural experiments, should be con- 
nected with everyrural school. There are eighteen thousand 
‘such garden schools at present in that empire. No school 
has recently been established in France without similar at- 
tachment. In Belgium, vegetable culture goes on in con- 
nection with book learning; and the examination of the 
teacher includes his capacity for gardening as well as teach- 
ing. Sweden has over four thousand school gardens; 
while in Russia the children are taught the culture of grapes, 
orchard trees, silkworms, bees, and grain. Normal schools 
in Germany include the training of teachers in industries as 
well as books. The student of sociology must be convinced 
that the regeneration of Europe is under way by this change 
in her schools. Mere knowledge has proved inadequate to a 
healthy society. The end of education is fitness to win a 
living, and to become a helpful factor in society. W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, says: 
“The excuse for the introduction of the school garden into 
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the United States lies in the right of country children to 
get the benefit of the educational advantages embodied in 
their environment.’ That is, things are teachers as well as 
books. Book knowledge at best is second-hand informa- 
tion. 

To honor work is the first lesson that should be breathed 
by our young people. It should be the atmosphere of our 
school-houses. Some one said of one of our universities: 
‘The campus is a great workshop. It backs the medizval 
and the classical. Every one seems to be about to swing an 
axe or hold a plough. I feel here that labor is the chief end 
of man. I look at my hands, and say, These are links with 
the divine. My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. To 
do, to make, to create, to use tools, this is manhood.” 
Neither laziness nor idleness is natural to the majority of the 
people. On the contrary, activity is thoroughly human; 
but we have not educated the hand heretofore, except for the 
amenities and the culture of life. We have gloved them 
where we should have uncovered them for honest toil and 
for the glory of tool-using. The honor of humanity, the 
key of progress, has been along the line of invention. The 
hammer, the axe, the plough, mark our conquest of nature. 
To use tools skilfully, to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, is not a side issue, but the purpose 
and end of a true education. Let us learn to honor toil, 
to despise inefficiency. But of more importance is it to 
withhold honor from that narrowness which fits a boy to be 
unqualified for hand industries, and the girl to be ashamed 
of manual labor. 


The Religious Training of Children, 


When we study any primitive savage tribe, we soon learn 
how wanting its members are in individual initiative, and 
that the most powerful social force acting within it is 
imitation. Primitive men minutely follow the conduct of 
others, copying in the most slavish way the manners of 
their tribe. As with the early man, so with the child. It 
learns by imitation. The child cannot think as the modern 
man thinks, but he tries to act as he acts. That the child 
learns most by imitation may seem to be contradicted by the 
fact that he is often disinclined to obey the instruction that 
is given him in the conduct of others, and that he wishes to 
follow his own inclinations. He is often original, self-willed, 
and rebellious; but this is not true of the young child, who 
enjoys nothing so much as to follow the conduct of others. 
If he never acted for himself, he would make no advance in 
education ; and the race would secure nothing in the way of 
progress. ‘The child is at once imitative and original, and 
the two tendencies are not far from each other in their 
initial impulse. A few children have a real gift for original- 
ity, but most children are led by imitation. 

In the religious training of children the recognition of 
imitation is of the utmost importance. If we cannot give 
the child theology because reason is not developed in him, 
we can give him the form and the spirit of religion because 
he is an imitative creature. It is not the lesson out of a 
bad book or a good book that impresses the child, and leads 
him in the way of religion, but our own conduct and char- 
acter. What religion has done for us is what it will do for 
the child; and it will accomplish for him very little more, 
however great our effort. It is not of so much importance 
what the book the teacher takes to her class or what the kind 
of lesson she undertakes to teach as it is that her own life 
shall be a gospel book of Christian purity and conduct. 
What she is is what the children will learn, and little else. 
No one teacher, however, can give all the lessons of conduct 
and character; and every one about the child is his in- 
structor. He is taught, not by the precepts, but by the 
actual lives of his father and mother, playmates, public 
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school teacher, older friends, and all with whom he comes 
in contact. Perhaps he gets his religion from Bridget in 
the kitchen, and not from his father. This is often the case 
where parents think religious instruction is not important, 
and that it is better to have children form their own religion 
for themselves. The fact is that no child ever did or ever 


can shape his own religion, and he borrows from those who 


come into closest contact with his own inward life. 

We sometimes find ourselves astonished at the wide dis- 
parity between the profession and the practice of religion ; 
but, if we study the psychology of early races, and of little 
children, we shall be no longer surprised. Our real religion 
is that we put into conduct and that grows out of character, 
and it was formed in us in early childhood by means of the 
law of imitation. As we grow older, we apply to religious 
problems our reasoning and other higher faculties, and we 
shape for ourselves a theoretical or ideal religion. The 
adult religion is not reduced to practice because our spiritual 
habits were formed in childhood and have the control of the 
brain-centres. We profess one thing and practise another, 
for the reason that we can think what is good and true, even 
when our conduct is controlled by the oldest and most per- 
manent of our habits. We travel the roads that were built 
generations ago, not because they are the shortest from place 
to place, but because they are already fixed and in a high 
state of preparation for use. We travel the brain-roads of 
conduct, because they were established by our heredity and 
our earliest training in conduct, because they are already 
built and in good condition for use. To follow our ideal 
religion requires the making of new roads at great expense 
of effort and sacrifice and persecution, and few have the 
courage or the energy to persist in the attempt. But, when 
we recognize in ourselves this great chasm that yawns between 
profession and conduct, shall we not be inspired with reso- 
lution to help all children to build for themselves the true 
roads of religious faith, so that they shall be able to travel 
direct from belief to conduct ? 

When we recognize the full significance of imitation in 
education, we also come to see that environment is often of 
more importance than heredity. In the largest meaning of 
the term, which is perhaps its only true meaning, all that 
aids in our education is included in our environment. Under- 
stood in this large sense, environment is the chief factor in 
the determination of personal character. Largely interpreted, 
this means that education is able to overcome heredity, be- 
cause it is more powerful. It is within limits, however, that 
this force can operate; and it will not remove us beyond 
the prescribed boundaries of heredity. We may acquire 
cosmopolitan sympathies, but these will not change our skin 
or our race. And we must know, too, that it is not merely 
intellectual training in the schools that enlarges the boun- 
daries of life for us. It is only the training that goes to the 
very centres of being that transforms our natures, and this is 
why so much of education is disappointing. In this respect 
religious education is not much, if any, better than intellectual 
education ; for it does not become a part of ourselves, and 
does not act through our feelings, our imaginations, and our 
conduct. Only that part of our education has become vital 
for us that is organized into our emotions, and provides. us 
with motives for action and social fidelity. 

It is this kind of training we are to give the child if we 
desire to make religion effective for him in conduct. It is 
not something learned by heart from a book so much as it is 
noble conduct in man or woman imitated until it becomes 
organized into habits of feeling and thought. It is of great 
encouragement to be able to recognize that education of the 
right kind is more powerful in its spiritual influence than 
heredity. The essential spirit of religion is the same in all 
countries and times and for all races and sects. It does not 
belong to one creed or another, but to all those who have 
been with true teachers in the hours when their souls. were 
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plastic to the guiding hand of the true spiritual artist. Re- 
ligion is and ever has been spread abroad by the contagion 
of its own inward life, and it comes only from those who 
have known it themselves and have lived it in the secret 
places of their own lives. It is not so much the ritual by 
means of which they symbolically express it, or the creed 
with which they intellectually state it, that signifies in im- 
parting it to others as it is their own love and sympathy, 
their own attitude toward it, and the inward reverence of 
their own souls for the light that never was on sea or land. 
When we say that environment is often more effective than 
heredity, we are declaring the truth that training of the right 
kind is an essential of true spiritual growth. When we give 
to religious education the significance of development in 


conduct and character, we say that nothing is more impor- - 


tant, that it is of higher value than any other kind of educa- 
tion. That we should cultivate the intellect, and leave 
untrained the will, conscience, and imagination, is one of the 


great defects of our present educational methods; and it is . 


the same failure to understand what education truly means 
that causes us to train our children for law or medicine, or 
mechanical engineering ov farming, and to fail to train them 
for manhood. This is peculiarly the province of religious 
training, that it fits for life, and not for a profession or calling. 
However defective most of our religious training is, the im- 
portance of it is increased by its limitations and by all 
the failures of other kinds of education. What will grow 
children into true men and women, bringing out all their 
Capacities into harmony with the world of mankind and 
nature, is truly of urgent value. Such is the right kind of 
religious training ; and no one can consecrate himself to any 
higher task than to bring the undeveloped child into the full 
maturity of his powers as a spiritual being, who can hope 
and aspire and pray. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Some Denominational Tendencies. 


The echoes of the National Conference have not yet died 
away in our churches. The New England conferences have 
just held an inspiring series of meetings, and I am at pres- 
ent engaged in the arduous but stimulating duty of at- 
tending the series of State Conferences in the West. I can- 
not better sum up my impressions of the spirit of these 
varied gatherings than by using certain headings which I 
heard Dr. Lyon employ as he described to the Unitarian 
Club in Boston his own impressions of the National Con- 
ference. 

All of us who frequently attend conferences must observe 
the increasing tendency of those who speak at our meetings 


-to bring what they have to say into direct application upon 


present-day life. We are gradually getting out of the bad 
habit, which a literary tradition forced upon us, of imagin- 
ing that a conference address ought to be a thorough study 
in theology, or an essay in sociology, or a work of art, or an 
epoch in literature. More and more our conference ad- 
dresses become the messages of strong believers and workers 
to living men. Religion is set forth not as a theory to be 
explained, not as a system to be defended, but as a life to be 
lived. I think we have just as much good scholarship as 
we ever had, but our effort nowadays is to make whatever 
knowledge our minds may gather tell directly upon life. We 
still dream dreams and see visions, but we are sorely anxious 
to incarnate our ideals and to make the possible actual. 
This is a healthy change. 

A. second impression is the total disappearance of another 
inherited habit, that of attacking orthodoxy. I have not 
heard for two years past any conference speech that assailed 
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the theological errors of any of our fellow-citizens. We are 
concerned with our own shortcomings and responsibilities, 
and not with the mistakes of our neighbors. Dr. Lyon sug- 
gested some good reasons why we have got over girding at 
orthodoxy. One is that “‘it is mean to hit a fellow when he 
is down.” Another is that a deeper interest and \insight, 
unblinded by prejudice, reveals to us the fact that there is a 
good deal of wholesome truth in orthodoxy, as well as some 
error. Whatever may be the cause, we are all to be con- 
gratulated that a better Christian spirit than of old domi- 
nates our meetings. 

A third impression which we can take away with us from 
our conference meetings is the realization of the new spirit 
of pluck and patience that has come into our communion. 
We hear no more the old wails over diminished congregations 
and slackened interest. We hear no whining questions as to 
whether Unitarianism has completed its work or not. The 
addresses I listen to tell of opportunities for service, and 
call for strenuous labor and steadfast fidelity and complete 
self-forgetfulness. The spirit of our meetings is alert, vigi- 
lant, courageous, intent on the immediate responsibilities, 
resolute, if not to win, at any rate to deserve. This new 
spirit of pluck is good not only for the victorious march or 
for the exciting charge: it is good also for the days of de- 
pression and for the monotonous and the recurring and 
apparently trivial daily tasks. We face all the obvious diffi- 
culties of our pioneer work, but they do not intimidate us. 
This courage is not mere obstinacy, it is rather a cheerful 
optimism; and it is entirely consistent with a disciplined 
good temper toward opponents. It is the inflexible and 
cheerful quality of soul that rises superior to fear of failure 
to every prophecy of disaster and every form of obloquy. 
It is rooted in the confidence that, if a man but plant him- 
self on his instincts of truth and justice, and put himself 
into alliance with the beneficent powers of the universe, 
sooner or later public opinion will come to his position. It 
is good that we can thus rejoice together that the way before 
us still contains problems to be solved and obstacles to be 
overcome and duties to be done in the cause of pure religion 
and public righteousness. SamuEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


THE question of the expediency of a revision of the tariff 
laws by the next Congress is being discussed with some 
spirit, not only at Washington, but throughout the country. 
It is becoming quite apparent, from the tone of the discus- 
sion, that opinion on the subject in the national legislature 
will be sharply divided. Influences have been brought to 
bear upon President Roosevelt urging him to embody in his 
message to Congress a strong recommendation that the exist- 
ing tariff legislation be modified extensively in the direction 
of reciprocity. Some Republican leaders in Congress, on 
the other hand, have opposed such a recommendation with 
great vigor. The West and Middle West appear especially 
positive in the conviction that the tariff system that has 
brought the country to its present condition of unprecedented 
prosperity should continue without any changes except those 
that may be authorized by its own provisions. 


ed 


Great things are expected of Mr. Seth Low, the newly 
elected mayor of Greater New York, and his associates upon 
the fusion ticket which defeated Tammany at every point in 
the election last week. The downfall of Tammany has oc- 
casioned more comment, both at home and abroad, than 
any other political event upon the continent, except a na- 
tional election. Indications of Mr. Low’s attitude toward 
the State “machine,” in which Senator Thomas C, Platt is 
the controlling intelligence, are awaited with especial in- 
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terest. There is every reason to believe that Mr. Low will 
discourage and disregard any political compact that tends 
to interfere with the good government of New York, and 
that his administration will be a “reform administration ” 
in fact. The election of Justice W. T. Jerome for district 
attorney will certainly have a tangible effect upon the 
affairs of the district attorney’s office in New York,— an in- 
stitution that probably stands as much in need of reform as 
any in the province of the new administration. 


Tue Franco-Turkish dispute over the Lorando and other 
claims was settled at the end of last week by the promise 
and guarantee of Turkey to satisfy all the demands of the 
republic. Accordingly, the French government ordered its 
squadron under Admiral Caillard to leave the ports of. 
Mitylene, at which it had seized the customs, M. Delcassé, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, then made the formal 
announcement that the interruption of diplomatic intercourse 
between France and Turkey had been terminated. The vic- 
tory for French diplomacy in the Turkish capital is regarded 
in the light of an important precedent in the collection of 
debts from the Ottoman empire. Further than that, the in- 
cident demonstrated the possibility of a demonstration of 
force against Turkey without any danger of an international 
conflict. It is apparent that a large part of the prestige 
which the powers have lost in their recent dealings with 
Turkey has been recovered by the vigorous and cieaie 
action of the French republic. 

wt 


THE attitude of the powers upon the latest move of the 
French government is suggestive in the extreme. It may be 
safely assumed at the outset that, before the French squadron 
set out from Toulon, France had reached a complete agree- 
ment upon the Franco-Turkish dispute with her ally, Russia. 
Italy, it is understood, regarded the projected demonstration 
with thinly veiled hostility. Great Britain was theoretically 
bound, by the treaty of 1878, to guard the territorial integrity 
of the Asiatic possessions of Turkey. This obligation the 
sultan had already called to the attention of Great Britain, 
quite regardless of the fact that the Porte has broken every 
stipulation of the treaty of Berlin, to the observance of which 
the Ottoman empire has not been held by actual force of 
arms, Great Britain was watching developments with the 
greatest care; and so was Germany, her natural ally. 


a 


Tue death of Li Hung Chang, the great Chinese states- 
man, which occurred on Thursday of last week, is regarded, 
rightly or wrongly, as a serious loss to Russia. It is well 
known that in the course of a lifetime of experience Li 
Hung Chang had become assured of the expediency of 
maintaining friendly relations between his country and Rus- 
sia, even at the expense of an occasional political or terri- 
torial concession which would be regarded as high treason 
in any Western country. But the cabled accounts of the last 
hours of Li Hung Chang’s life impress the reader with the 
fact that the aged viceroy never surrendered a principle or 
a foot of soil to Russia without a determined struggle in op- 
position to the demands of the Russians. On the whole, 
the chances are that the persistent and implacable policy of 
Russia in the Far East will continue to be carried on with as 
much or as little effective opposition as the execution of 
Russian designs have met in the past. The removal of Li 
Hung Chang will affect the foreign policies of China hardly 
at all. 

rd 


Tue release of Miss Ellen M. Stone, the missionary of 
the American Board, who is held by brigands in Turkey for 
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a ransom of $110,000, has not yet been effected. The friends 
of Miss Stone, here and in Bulgaria and Turkey, are now 
quite certain that she is alive. Meanwhile the activity of Mr. 
Dickinson, the consul-general of the United States at Con- 
stantinople, who is now in the Bulgarian town of Samokov, 
close to the Bulgaro-Turkish frontier, trying to enter into 
negotiations with the brigands beyond the frontier for the 
payment of the ransom, is occasioning much bitter feeling at 
the Bulgarian capital by reason of his criticisms of the Bul- 
garian government. ‘Turkey insists spiritedly that the Porte 
is in no way to blame for the abduction of the missionary, 
although it appears to be a well-established fact that Miss 
Stone was seized on Turkish soil, and evidence is entirely 
lacking to show that she is not on Turkish soil now. 


ed 


Ir is announced authoritatively in Paris that the French 
government is making preparations to establish in the United 
States —either at Philadelphia or at Chicago —a central 
bureau or school, which will devote itself to the study of 
American commercial and industrial methods, with a view 
to the application of those methods to French industry 
and trade. M. Bouquet, director-in-chief of the department 
of technical instruction in the French ministry of commerce, 
is quoted as saying, in an interview, that France recognizes 
the fact that the United States is leading the world in indus- 
trial progress, and, while there are special industries which 
can be studied to better advantage in some European coun- 
tries, in the general field of production and distribution the 
United States is decidedly in the lead. The probability is 
that the plan of the French ministry of commerce will meet 
with the warm approval of the authorities at Washington, 
and that the proposed school will be in operation in the 
course of a year or two. 


Brevities. 


Now is the time for that old sermon on the text, “ Nothing 
but Leaves.” 


Thorough-going faith is neither daring nor joyous. It is 
unconscious of itself. It is the background whence proceed 
happy energies, seeking the ends for which they were wrought 
into the soul of man. 


The Presbyterian gives currency to the report that J. Pier- 
pont Morgan has addressed a letter to the pope, asking 
what concessions Rome will make to bring about a union of 
all Christian churches. 


As the result of the International Council in London, 
various liberal organizations begin to send delegates to each 
other’s meetings. Rev. R. A. Armstrong represented the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association at a recent meet- 
ing of the Protestantenbond in Utrecht. 


Now to the defacement of the landscape by advertisements 
is added a new terror. Kites floating in the upper air bear 
up the trailing abominations of advertisements which advise 
weary people below what to eat, what to drink, and what to 
wear. What shall poor mortals do when they cannot even 
look up to the skies for relief from the devices which deface 
the landscape? 


Dr. Henson of Chicago is expected to leave that city to 
accept a call to Brooklyn, N.Y. In opposition to recent 
remarks in the Watchman the Baptist Standard says, 
‘Should Dr. Henson become a pastor in Greater New York 
side by side with Dr. Lorimer, we may expect, with God’s 
blessing, to witness a series of denominational triumphs which 
will delight the heart of every Baptist and knock to flinders 
the recent theories about the ‘dead line’ in the ministry,” 
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The statement made by some Southern people that to dine 
with a colored man opens the way to marriage, and has no 
logical result but that, is disproved by the facts of expe- 
rience. In Harvard College, for instance, and in Radcliffe 
College, young colored men and women are educated: they 
often eat with their white companions ; but they do not marry 
whites. In all our acquaintance we cannot call to mind a 
case where marriage, or the thought of marriage, has been 
the result of co-education and a decent observance of the 
courtesies of life at times when eating together seemed to be 
natural and proper. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Who is the Useful and Successful Minister ? 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It is he who is spiritually-minded, gnd who imparts his 
spirituality by mingling with his people, coming, as it were, 
into the very living-room of their lives, learning from them and 
imparting to them an uplift; who puts above the writing of 
the sermon the love and care of the Sunday-school, and the 
daily uplifting of mankind; who teaches them service — ser- 
vice always — and Christ as the Ideal, then, as far as in 
him lies, lives up to that beautiful Ideal. M. F.C. 

DORCHESTER, MAss. 


Our Faith. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The simple statement of doctrine known as “ Our Faith,” 
written by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, and published and 
freely distributed by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
is meeting with a surprisingly wide acceptance. It is re- 
peated at each session of many Sunday-schools, and is prized 
in more than one denomination. It is the most effective 
It disarms criticism. It shows 
the “simplicity” of our gospel,—the pure white light that 
must be broken into the spectrum of infinite variety to fit all 
our needs. ‘Two years or so ago Rev. F. B, Mott printed in 
the Aegister a most excellent logical deduction from these 
‘five points of Unitarianism,” that the Sunday School So- 
ciety has since published as a ‘‘ Commentary on our Faith,” 
under the title of “Therefore.” Here is the light, as I see it, 
from a little different angle, that of practical sequence. I 
have given it the title “The Strenuous Faith.” 


THE STRENUOUS FAITH. 


L believe in the Fatherhood of God. 

I strive, then, to live with him as the child of his love; and 
in my every need I turn to him in childlike faith and trust. 
L believe in the Brotherhood of Man. 

I strive, then, to walk with all men as brothers in the sight 
of God as our Father. 

L believe in the Leadership of Jesus. 

I strive, then, to follow him, and to make the spirit of his 
life my guide. 

L believe in Salvation by Character. 

I strive, then, to live a pure life, and to keep my mind 
and heart open to every appearance of truth or beauty or 
love to welcome it, that I may grow into the life divine. 

L believe in the Progress of Mankind Onward and Upwar 
Forever. : 

I strive, then, with all confidence; and, putting aside all 
fear or worry or evil thought, I expect new light, await the 
larger vision, and so would pass from joy to joy in the life 
everlasting, 

OLIVER JAY FAIRFIELD, 
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For the Christian Register. 
My Letter. 


\ BY MARY BARTOL, 


Fly, missive, fly, 
On western breezes roam ; 
With waft of wind and wave 
Seek out thy home! 


No lover I 
At any woman’s shrine! 
No ardent pleader thou 
For gift divine | 


Pale wanderer, go, 
With stormy petrels flee ; 
‘Take wildest wings across 
’ The inconstant sea. 


Gulls soar above, ‘ 
And scream their tempest cry: 

Thou floatest sunshine,— let 
The storm pass by. 


Kind breezes blow 
My little voyager o’er; 
Sail, vessel, sail straight on 
To one dear shore! ° 


O laggard page, 

Make haste to him whose eye 
Repeats the azure depths 

Of this pure sky. 


Dear brother, thou 
Art monarch of each word, 
And this soft fold of white 
My carrier-bird. 


No lover I? 
Forgive, with every line 
Only my heart to thee 
I send,—’tis thine ! 
Boston. 


Woman’s Part in the New York Campaign. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


The battle has been fought and—won! This is not 
merely victory for the Citizens’ Union ticket, it is victory for 
the citizens of New York City over vice and fraud. Perhaps 
it is because this is so truly the case the woman’s share in 
the past struggle has been so significant and marked. 
And, be it to her honor, she has struggled unselfishly and 
well! ; 

The battle is decided. With tired brains, but exultant 
hearts, the women of New York City accept the victory with 
well-deserved pride. However, they realize that they are 


but taking a respite before assuming the position that has 


ever been the woman’s share since war was first waged and 
battles lost and won,— the position of upholding a high ideal, 
and urging the conquerors on to greater conquests. What 
the women of our city may do in this respect remains to be 
seen. What. they ave done is a fact, and should be re- 
membered to their credit in the future. 

Woman has been working, first of all, because a good woman 
wants most what Mr. Low represents. She wants it for her 
city, her home, and her family; and, forgetting all else, she 
has obeyed commands, and taken the course which more 
experienced leaders have thought best. She has proved 
that, when a vital issue is at stake, individual interests and 
methods can be laid aside unquestioningly. Suffragist and 
anti-suffragist have gone hand in hand, with only the final 
good in view. Perhaps no one, outside of our city, can 
imagine the intensity of feeling which prevails. That 
women all over are interested in the struggle is evident from 
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the substantial checks that have come from other States to 
the women of the Municipal League and other societies, in 
order that the work may go on. The State of Massachu- 
setts is one that has stretched forth a friendly and generous 
hand, and the New York women have felt deeply the 
breadth of spirit which has prompted so kind a deed. 
Whatever may have been the original plan of work contem- 
plated by the Municipal League, as time went on it has 
most wisely taken the course advised by politicians of 
experience and worth. Mr. Jerome, more than any other 
one man, has pointed out the path for the women of the 
League to follow. These women are from among the best 
of New York’s society, in every sense of the word; and they 
have listened to Mr. Jerome, not expecting to be entertained 
or praised. Mr. Jerome has had neither time nor inclination 
to make himself popular. His honesty and purity of purpose 
have won for him the admiration and good will of the 
League. 

Women have listened spellbound to his recitals of horrors 
and shame. Even when he has struck boldly at the very 
listeners’ errors in dealing with these crimes, they have wept, 
not resented his attacks, and, in their willingness to follow 
his guidings, have shown their own good faith and honesty. 
Of the money they have raised, $20,000 have been spent in 
printing and sending forth circulars with facts for fathers and 
mothers of the city to ponder. These pamphlets have been 
placed with discrimination and thought, and must have’ 
caused heartache and an arousing of interest in many 
homes, Ninety thousand of these messengers have gone 
out from the League to do their work. Then the women 
have held large meetings in parlors or at Carnegie Hall and 
elsewhere. Mr. Jerome, early in the fray, discouraged any 
personal campaigning by women in the slums on the East 
Side of the city. He pointed out that their respectability 
would antagonize the very ones they hoped to reach. They 
must work among the better element, unloose the strings of 
the money purses, and bring their social standing up to the 
purity-level of action and demand. And these tasks, not 
all easy or pleasant, the women have assumed. I would not 
have it understood that the Women’s Municipal League is 
the only organization of women that is or has been taking 
an active part in this campaign. All over the city and the 
boroughs, women of every degree, and under various names, 
are battling for the same cause. 

Mrs. George Waring, widow of Col. Waring, whose 
noble work for New York City has made his memory 
blessed, is treasurer of the Municipal League. She told 
me the other day that never before had she seen women so 
united in the furthering of any movement. “I am doing 
double duty,” she explained with a little break in her voice; 
“and I think most women are. They are either doing the 
work some loved one would have done or urging some dear 
one on to duty, besides doing their own part for the city of 
their birth or adoption.” 

With such a standard to work up to, one can readily see 
how strenuous has been the daily lives of thousands of New 
York’s women during the past weeks. 

‘Tt is not that women have gone into politics,” explained 
Per- 
haps it would have been better to have said that politics 
have had nothing whatever to do with woman’s interest just 
now; but the fear that the air of the city, where her sons 
and daughters are living and receiving their education, may 
become too tainted for healthy breathing, has roused her to 
do anything, in any way, to bring about reform, And not 
alone among New York’s educated class is this great move- 
ment going on. Down in the tenement districts, where Mr. 
Jerome advises the up-town workers zo¢ to go, women of the 
humbler walks have arisen, and are working against odds 
which, perhaps, their luckier sisters have never known, for 
their children and their homes, 
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“Tammany has given us no schools,” say the mothers; 
and that is the key-note of their discontent. For themselves 
they hope little; but for the betterment of their children, 
womanlike and motherlike, they will wage warfare. They 
have organized clubs; and the mere fact that these societies 
are permitted by the men-folk of that region —for they are 
not noted for their universal consideration of their women — 
is considered a hopeful sign. 
ness reasons — dare, too openly, to avow themselves; but 
they listen to, and deny not, their women, now that the interest 
is so general. What these husbands and fathers have done 
in the secrecy of the voting booths is now manifest. Their 
actions have spoken louder than women’s words: but let no 


one overlook or forget what the speaking and urging of these. 


words have meant to the women all over our great city. A 
gentleman remarked the other day that this campaign, more 
than any other, has shown that 

Woman can work in politics. She can work in harmony 
with her own sex and in accord with men. She can take 
commands, even if they are not in line with her previous 
convictions, and carry them out without question. She can 
listen to truths, even if they strike harshly, and thank the 
speaker for his honesty. 

I think that woman can accept this praise without hesita- 
tion. It should strengthen her for future work, and, if needs 
be, future disappointment. It should make her honor more 
fully the men who have accepted her services and with 
patient wisdom directed her energies where most they were 
needed. 

NEw YorK. 


A Letter to a Unitarian Minister. 


BY REV. SOLON LAUER. 

I certainly agree with you that the field of psychical research 
embraces very much that a Unitarian minister — or, for that 
matter, any student of progressive religious thought — ought 
to know. Some of the ablest men and women in the world 
occupy this same position. But, when we have granted that 
a rational study of these occult phenomena has an important 
relation to the subject of scientific religion, and that it is to 
be commended for the light that it sheds upon some of the 
most perplexing problems of theology, there still remains 
exactly the question you have asked me, viz.: “ What is the 
best policy of a Unitarian clergyman, considering all the 
“nterests involved ?” 

To be sure, in the case of a Unitarian clergyman, there is 
no odium theologicum to be considered. Nothing in the 
claims of the better class of spiritualists or occultists mili- 
tates against the general religious teachings of the Unitarian 
churches. The question, then, is purely one of policy and 
method. 

In the first place, psychical research is properly a branch 
of psychology. It is not the function of the pulpit to teach 
psychology as such. A minister may have many firm con- 
victions which are not proper subjects for pulpit discourse. 
A minister’s views on political questions may be right, and 


many of his congregation may agree with him; but he must ~ 


not advance these views in a way to offend and drive from 
his congregation those who sincerely differ from him. The 
pulpit is, first of all, for spiritual uplift and stimulus. From 
its high altitude no narrow or partisan views should find an 
utterance. That which will inspire, stimulate, and uplift all, 
while offending the prejudice of none, is the proper matter 
for pulpit utterance. Partial interests may be served in other 
ways. If certain members of the congregation are interested 
in bacteriology or Greek antiquities or the study of Brown- 
ing or phases of sociology or Oriental literature or psychical 
research, their efforts may be encouraged and directed by the 


pastor, so far as he. is competent; and herein lies the best . 
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argument for the broad culture and universal sympathy of 
the minister. 

Nothing that is human must be alien to him. Whatever 
promises to throw light upon the problem of life, whatever 
elevates, enlightens, inspires, broadens, enlarges the sympa- 
thies, will be in line with the legitimate work of the Unita- 
rian church and the Unitarian minister. 

A young man is apt to overestimate the relative importance 
of some particular line of thought or work. Young men are 
men of enthusiasm ; and, while we need enthusiasm, it must 
be directed by wisdom, or it may defeat its own end. 

Let me give you a few hints, from my own observation 
and experience. If you deal much with these subjects of 
occultism in your pulpit, you will probably discover some 
things that will surprise you. In the first place, some of 
your people will be very much offended. They may be 
wrong, and you may be right; but it is your business not 
merely to announce truth, but to make truth acceptable. 


If your truth antagonizes and repels your people, it may be _ 


more harmful than error. If your aim is not merely to pub- 
lish your own opinions, in the spirit of self-assertion, but to 
lead and teach your people, you will find that a wise conser- 
vatism, a compromising policy, is often necessary in this as 
in other lines of thought. 

In the second place, you will find that many of the people 
who at first applaud your interest in these subjects, and flock 
in to hear your sermons, will soon come to criticise your 
conservative and cautious statements. Although you may 
not be convinced (as I am not) that the central claim of 
spiritualism is yet scientifically established, many of these 
people will dub you a spiritualist; and your rational conser- 
vatism, your guarded statements, will be denounced as in- 
tellectual cowardice. You will find that bigotry, prejudice, 
natrow-mindedness, are not by any means the exclusive 
property of those who have opposed your interest in psychi- 
cal research and kindred subjects, but that in a very em- 
phatic form they are characteristic of those who consider 
themselves “advanced thinkers.” You will find, very likely, 
that many of those who come to hear your sermons on these 
subjects take no interest whatever in the real and permanent 
work of your church; that they contribute little or nothing 
to its expenses; that they look upon its services as a form of 
free entertainment which they are not bound to support in 
any way ; and that they give their real interest and contribute 
their ready money to meetings of their own, in some hall, 
where their. love of sensationalism is more fully catered to, 
and their extreme opinions enthusiastically promulgated by il- 
literate itinerate apostles. You will perhaps find that you are 
claimed as a convert and apostle by spiritualists, theosophists, 
mental healers, and other “advanced thinkers,” who at the 
same time denounce you as acoward and apostate for remain- 
ing in a church pulpit. 

Thus you will find that very few indeed will sympathize 


with what is certainly a very commendable effort on your own 


part; namely, to promote the rational, scientific study’ of 
what has been until recently an almost unexplored domain 
of occult and disputed phenomena. You will, after some 


experience of this kind, be inclined to leave this sort of work’ 


chiefly to scientific specialists, like Charcot, Bernheim, 
Crookes, Wallace, James, and their confréres, and be content 
with quietly directing, by personal advice, any of your peo- 
ple who may be moved by a sincere desire to study these 
subjects in the spirit of science. 

Very few people are really competent, either by nature or 


by training, to successfully pursue studies of this character. | 
- To many persons such studies are positively dangerous, lead- 
ing to all manner of intellectual quagmires and quicksands. : 


I have known men — lawyers, physicians, practical business 
managers — who seemed to lose their senses completely after 
a brief experience in this field, and become the veriest dupes 
of tricksters and charlatans. 


i 
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Considering, therefore, the difficulties and dangers that at- 
tend such work, and the unsatisfactory results achieved by 
some of our ministers who have attempted it in a conservative 
way, I strongly advise you to exercise great caution in your 
pulpit utterances, lest you do more harm than good to your- 
self and your work, and to evince your interest in such 
studies by personal advice and direction of those who may 
desire it rather than by public utterances from your pulpit. 

Avoid premature conclusions. Be broad in your sym- 
pathies, but cautious in your affiliations. Be quick to admit 
what you believe to be a truth, but slow to commit yourself 
to its advocacy, lest you be mistaken. Above all, remember 
that the office of the pulpit is not so much to explore and 
clear new fields as to cultivate the old, and bring forth a 
bountiful harvest of inspiration and noble impulses, that 
your people may eat of the Bread of Life. Many agencies 
are ministering to the growth of knowledge. The pulpit must 
devote itself especially to the growth of character. Let our 
apostles of science prove all things: the chief office of the 
pulpit is to hold fast that which is good. 

WILLOUGHBY, OHIO. 


The White Peace. 


It lies not on the sunlit hill 
Nor on the sunlit plain, 
_ Nor ever on any running stream, 
Nor on the unclouded main. 


But sometimes, through the soul of man, 
Slow moving o’er his pain, 
The moonlight of a perfect peace 
Floods heart and brain. 
— Fiona MacLeod. 


Why is the World Beautiful? 


BY REV. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


The response to the beautiful in nature awoke with the 
waking of the soul. In the infant days of the spirit, art was 
closely identified with religion. So intimate was this rela- 
tion as to lead Hegel to affirm that religion sprang from art. 
That is to educe the greater from the less. Yet art and re- 
ligion have a common genesis and walked their early way 
hand in hand. The sense of the beautiful ministered richly 
to religion. ‘‘It was the beautiful phenomena of light which 
first and most powerfully swayed the Aryan mind.” No re- 
ligion, indeed, earlier or later, however barren, but has its 
artistic side. Idolatry, which is the excess and corruption of 
the art instinct in religion, is but a testimony to the inherent 
right of the art element to a place in religion, from which 
even iconoclasm itself cannot unseat it. Puritanism may 
protest against the abuses of religious art and Quakerism 
worship in gray and sombre simplicity; but art steals back 
to her own in spite of all, for beauty is the garment of holi- 
ness. 

What is beauty? In whatdoesitconsist? Reduce beauty 
to its essential elements, and you have form, color, propor- 
tion, harmony. But there is still a residuum of meaning 
which escapes analysis. Take a flower and look at it, into 
it. It pleases the eye: it pleases more than the eye. De- 
Scribe it, not botanically, but as a thing of beauty. It has 
not only delicacy of coloring and symmetry of form, but 
sweetness, purity, grace,— spiritual qualities, all. You can- 
not avoid them in describing true beauty. None but a Peter 
Bell can look upon the primrose, and see a yellow primrose, 
and nothing more. And Peter Bell is a rare dunce. There 
are not manysuch. The veriest untaught child early detects 
something in the flower that excels the flower, and the flower 
is but a symbol of the beauty that encompasses and enfolds 
us everywhere. Beauty, however rich and varied, never gives 
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the impression of self-completeness. 
ephemeral, too fine, too subtle. Nature is never obtrusive or 
self-sufficient. Her intimations are finer than her realities. 
Always she speaks to us 


It is too elusive, too 


“Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


This spiritual element in beauty answers the question of 
its meaning and purpose. ‘Beauty,’ says Prof H. S. 
Nash, “is the eye’s heritage of truth.”’ Jf there is a spiritual 
essence im beauty, it must exist to promote spiritual ends. 
“ Beauty is a pledge of the possible conformity between the 
soul and nature, and consequently a ground of faith in the 
supremacy of the good.” 

There are two serious objections to the spiritual interpre- 
tation of beauty in nature which call for consideration. 
The first is that beauty is offset and- negatived by the pres- 
ence of ugliness and repulsiveness in nature. Of what 
significance is the beautiful when over against it in mocking 
impertinence stands the ugly and disgusting? Does not the 
noisome weed grow beside the supernal rose, and the hateful 
snake slip beneath the blossoms upon which poises the fair- 
winged butterfly? Yes, nature is full of such contrasts. 
But what is ugliness? Is there any real ugliness in nature? 
Not with the consent of Art may we call the irregularity, the 
departure from the standard of symmetry and form, of which 
there is so much in nature, ugliness, unless, indeed, it ex- 
ceeds and overshadows regularity and harmony. Art rec- 
ognizes and delights in the sportive, the odd, the grotesque, 
as well as the faultlessly perfect. The ungainly and ill-pro- 
portioned, even the forbidding and fearsome, possess a cer- 
tain fascination to the artistic sense. That prince of art 
critics, John Ruskin, has expressed the belief that ‘‘there is 
not one single object in nature which is not capable of con- 
veying ideas of beauty and which, to the rightly perceiving 
mind, does not present an incalculably greater number of 
beautiful than of deformed parts; there being, in fact, 
scarcely anything, in pure, undiseased nature, like positive 
deformity, but only degrees of beauty, or such slight and 
rare points of permitted contrast as may render all around 
them more valuable by their opposition,— spots:of blackness 
in creation, to make its colors felt.” The careful judgment 
of this most cultured writer upon art is re-enforced by that 
acute scientist-theologian, Charles Kingsley, who once wrote 
to Prof. Wallace, ‘‘I have never been able to get rid of the 
belief that the ugliest beast, ...and the most devilish, has 
been created because it is beautiful and useful to some being 
or other,” ; 

This may seem to be a rose-colored view of nature, the 
product of an indiscriminate idealism; but art finds beauty 
where the untrained eye sees only deformity or neutrality. 
And, even were it admitted that there is ugliness in nature, 
it is so overmatched and outdone by beauty as to be sub- 
merged and lost to sight under the flood-tide of splendor. 
Even a single ray of beauty anywhere in nature would imply 
a sun from which it flashed. What, then, of the noontide 
glow that scintillates from all things great and small in this 
vast and varied universe? 

The other objection, which denies to art the power of giv- 
ing any significant answer to the problem of the purpose of 
the universe, is the fact that beauty in nature serves utilitarian 
ends. Science has conclusively demonstrated that beauty is 
purveyor to life, that the incomparable hues of the bird’s 
plumage are for the sake of his mate, that the exquisite col- 
orings of the flower are intended to attract the insect in 
order that he may assist in the process of cross-fertilization. 
Yet this fact does not by any means touch the real question 
of the final cause of beauty. Why should beauty have been 
chosen as the accelerator and ornament of life? And why 
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such an excess of beauty over and above the need? As 
Newman Smythe has said: “ There is an overplus of beauty 
in nature which it is difficult to explain from any known facts 
of its utility for the fertilization of seeds or for any protec- 
tive mimicry of animal forms or colors. A theistic argument, 
to which full justice has not been done in the books, is to 
be drawn from the existence of this overplus of beauty in 
nature beyond any known advantage of life.” This super- 
abundance of beauty and bounty James Martineau has well 
characterized as ‘‘ the investiture of the world with a glorious 
exuberance, furnishing it as a majestic palace with endless 
galleries of art and beauty instead of as a cheap boarding- 
school with bare benches and scant meals.” 

For whom this overplus and exuberance of beauty was 
created we may not be able to tell. We know, at least, that 
it does not fail to give employment to some one or some- 
thing. With Gray’s august permission, no flower is born 
to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
For, even if no human eye chances to fall upon it, its color 
attracts the pilgrim insect, whose eye may be neither esthetic 
nor spiritual, but who finds its own humble pleasure in its 
sought and welcome hues. Or, if, haply, neither man nor in- 
sect beholds its grace and beauty, surely it is not unseen of 
Him who made it. Thus utility may be the excuse for 
beauty rather than its reason. 


Though man himself can no longer be regarded as the 


sole and pampered being for whom alone-beauty was created, 
science may not cheat him out of his share of it. Nor is 
there sufficient reason to infer that he is stealing from a 
repast that was not prepared for him, intruding at an enter- 
tainment that was not meant for him, when appropriating the 
beauty that encircles him on every side. That would mean 
that Nature had produced an effect far beyond her purpose, 
had aimed at an insect and hita man. Nature is no such 
inferior marksman as that. If there is any intelligence 
whatsoever back of the creation of beauty, man, the highest 
product of nature, must have been included in the scope of 
its intention. 


“ For beauty, being the best of all we know, 
Sums up the unsearchable and secret aims 
Of Nature, and on joys whose heavenly names 
Were never told can form and sense bestow.” 
SALEM, Mass. 


The Rise of the Doctrine of Evolution. 


Our language, our institutions, our beliefs, our ideals,— 
whatever, in short, is mightiest and dearest in all our world,— 
all this together is a slow and hard-won growth, nobody’s 
arbitrary invention, no gift from above, no outcome of a so- 
cial compact, no immediate expression of reason, but the 
slowly formed concretion of ages of blind effort, unconscious, 
but wise in its unconsciousness, often selffish, but humane 
even in its selfishness. ‘The ideals win the battle of life by 
the secret connivance, as it were, of numberless seemingly 
unideal forces. Climate, hunger, commerce, authority, su- 
perstition, war, cruelty, toil, greed, compromise, tradition, 
conservatism, loyalty, sloth,—all these co-operate, through 
countless ages, with a hundred other discernible tendencies, 
to build up civilization. And civilization itself is, in conse- 
quence, a much deeper thing than appears on the surface of 
the consciousness. Instinct has a larger share in it than 
reasoning. Faith counts for more in it than insight. It em- 
bodies in concrete form that deeper self that the idealists 
loved to talk about. Your deeper self is plainly a sort of ab- 
stract and epitome of the whole history of humanity. A 
new and wiser form of the doctrine of metempsychosis oc- 
curs to you. The humanity that toiled and bled and wor- 
shipped of old has transmitted to you, in your language 
and institutions, in the ancient lore that your fathers teach 
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you, in your: prejudices, in- your faults, in your conscience, 
in your religion, the very soul of its agony and of its glory. 
You can read in history your personal instincts written in 
the language of evolution. You can watch the human spirit 
in its growth with a deeper sense of the “That art Thou” 
than you had ever before possessed. The metaphors of 
your heathen ancestors are crystallized in every word that 
you utter. The very horrors of their superstitions are the 
true though humble origin of your loftiest and most sacred 
devotions. Humanity never really forsakes its past. The 
days of mankind are bound each to each in mutual piety.— 
Sosiah Royce. 


Personalizing Religion. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. BROWN. 


In the Register of October 31 Dr. Whiton infers that Uni- 
tarians are in danger of “ depersonalizing ” Christianity, and 
of putting “love, righteousness, truth, worship, service,” as 
abstract principles in place of the personal element. He 
thinks that we do not personify these virtues in the character 
and life of Jesus Christ. _ 

It seems to me that the doctor is in error from a failure to 
understand the new and large doctrine of the incarnation, 
which is gradually sinking into the thought and life of our 
Unitarian people. 

God has given us his spirit, not alone in Jesus, but he has 
come to earth and dwelt among us full of grace and truth, in 
the soul of a Saint Francis, a George Washington, a Chan- 
ning, a Dr. Hale, a Miss Addams. (Theodore Parker was of 
the same kin, with considerable spice stirred in.) 

To us “love, righteousness,’”’ the desire for ‘truth, wor- 
ship, service,’’ come direct from God. Wherever we find 
these, there is an incarnation of God. From this follows the 
true and final doctrine of the immanence of God, the divine 
push behind all life. 

Truth, goodness, beauty, revealed in all the past. And 
every divine element which has ever existed during the whole 
history of the past is with us to-day, as an actual or poten- 
tial power in the souls of men. 


« All the good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad.” 


Jesus, one of the great human brotherhood, a revelation of 
the divine loving heart; Miss Addams of Hull House, 
another of like kind; 40/2 incomprehensible, inexplicable, 
but products of the one divine life working throughout the 
untold ages. 

Who is set as country store keeper to weigh out and decide 
which is the greater? When we have a spark, a soul, struck 
direct from the hand of the living God, why compute its 
mathematical size and its exact value? Why not say with 
Whittier,— 

“Each, in his measure, but a part 
Of thine unmeasured loving heart”? 


Then we may stand in awe and admiration before either one 
or the other. 

Soul, wherever found, in the heart of a Columbus, the 
spirit of an Edward Rowland Sill, or the life of a Jesus, is 
akin to all other soul, because God, the source of all other 
soul, is one. Now is not this variety of the Christian relig- 
ion the most personal of all varieties? I think abstract 
virtues mean very little to us. 4/7 our religion is personal 
religion.. The address of Dr. Ecob at Saratoga, did it not 
awaken and thrill us. with its intensely personal ring? and 
I have forgotten, and so have you, whether the name of 
Jesus was spoken. His sfvit was there, as was the spirit 
of every other noble prophet, whether the name was spoken 
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or not. Is not this a larger conception of the great universe 
of God? It puts no limits upon his love and his power. 
It is a process of levelling up to the high standard of Jesus. 
That great soul came to show us that we are all children of 
our Father. Let us receive his message. 

Shall we question the Christian influence of the greatest 
poems of the greatest poets because they say little about 
Jesus? How about the Christian influence of Emerson, and 
yet you look in vain for the catch phrases. The poets show 
us how to find ‘‘in the common the divine.” Jesus was the 
greatest Hebrew poet, was he not? 

This is not an attack upon Dr. Whiton. God bless you, 
no, Doctor. I have sat at your feet too often for that. But 
let me say this: You with your companions have come a 
long distance on the liberal highway ; and may I predict that 
the next generation of your thinkers will arrive at such a 
conception as this? It lies just before you, and your army 
is too courageous to take to the thicket. 

To us of the Unitarian family, surely, brethren, a great 
and inspiring conception of life and destiny is growing up 
among us. 

It is the finest spirit of the best hymns and the best poems 
which expresses the thought. 

Matthew Arnold, in a copy of Emerson’s essays, wrote 
some verses; and these were the closing lines : — 


* Strong is the soul, and wise and beautiful ; 
The seeds of God-like power are in us still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will ! 
Dumb judges, answer, truth or mockery?” 


I think Arnold must have meant the last word to be 
“ prophecy ’’; and, if he did, I say yes,— with all'my heart 
yes,— truth and prophecy both! 

LITTLETON, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Still fight resolutely on, knowing that in this spiritual com- 
bat none is overcome but him who ceases to struggle and to 
trust in God.— Lorenzo Scupole. 


ed 


God is wholly good, if good at all; and those who hope 
in him will be wiser if they hope with all their hearts than if 
they hope with only half their hearts— William R. Hunting: 
ion. 


od 


“If God is really preparing us all to become that which is 
the very highest and best thing possible, there ought never 
to be a discouraged or uncheerful being in the world.— 


Horace Bushnell. 
5 Pd 


A calm, restful temper grows as self is learning to lose it- 
self in God. Such grace tells gradually on the daily life: 
even the minutest detail may be brought under the power of 
God, and carried out in union with him.— Z. Z! Carter. 


rd 


Take the trouble to spend only one single day according 
to God’s commandments, and you will see yourself, you will 
feel by your own heart, how good it is to fulfil God’s will 
(and God’s will in relation to us is our life, our eternal 
blessedness).— Father John, 

; Pod 


Don’t measure God’s mind by your own. It would be a 
poor love that depended not on itself, but on the feelings of 
the person loved. A crying baby turns away from its 
mother’s breast, but she does not put it away till it stops 
crying. She holds it closer— George MacDonald. 
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Do you know what you must do? You must be willing 
not to fly, since your wings are not yet grown. Do not be 
so eager with your vain desires, do not even be eager in 
avoiding eagerness: go on quietly in your path,—it is a 
good path.— Saint Francis de Sales. 

& 


No trouble is too small wherein to see the will of God for 
thee. Great troubles come but seldom. Daily fretting trials 
—that is, what of thyself would fret thee—may often, in 
God’s hands, conform thee more to his gracious will. They 
are the daily touches whereby he traces on thee the likeness 
of his divine will— Edward B. Pusey. 


Che Pulpit. 
The One Clear Ray. 


BY REV. F. A. GILMORE. 


Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee? Follow thou me.— JOHN xxi. 22. 


First, the setting of this text. 
appearing of Jesus to his disciples. 
morning; and they are in a boat, casting their nets. 
they are aware of a man walking on the shore. He asks 
them if they have caught anything. They say, ‘‘No.’’ Then 
the man said, ‘“‘ Cast a net on the right side of a ship, and ye 
shall find.” Having so cast, they drew up the nets full of great 
fish. Then the disciples knew by this sign that the man was 
Jesus risen from the dead. Peter in his haste did not wait 
for the boat to reach the shore, but “ girt his fisher’s coat unto 
him and cast himself into the sea.” The disciples, reaching 
land, sat down and ate and drank with Jesus. He talked 
with them, and took occasion to impress deeply a lesson on 
Peter by asking him three times if he loved him, and as 
many times bidding him “feed my lambs.” After Peter had 
earnestly declared his love for the Master, Jesus predicts the 
martyrdom of Peter. ‘ Verily, verily I say unto thee, When 
thou wast young, thou girdest thyself and walkest whither 
thou wouldst; but, when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee and carry thee 
whither thou wouldst not.” 

Then Peter, turning about, saw John, the favorite disciple 
of Jesus, and said, naturally enough: ‘“ Lord, and what shall 
John do? You have said that I shall suffer for thy sake, 
that I shall find hardship and tribulation and finally death: 
how shall it be with John? What shall he do?” The 
answer of Jesus furnishes our text: “If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee? Follow ‘Zou me.” 

‘ Notice what we have here. A perfectly natural question 
of Peter’s: we may say an inevitable question. Any man 
under like circumstances would have asked it. Yet no 
answer is given but the command to let the question drop, 
and follow Jesus. Looking at it from one point of view, 
it almost seems as though Jesus was harsh and unreasonable 
toward Peter. He had just told Peter that he should die a 
martyr. Peter, seeing John the beloved disciple and inti- 
mate friend of Jesus, could not help saying: “I am willing to 
die; but what shall this man do? Shall I suffer, and he 
go free? Shall I testify my devotion with my blood, and 
John not be asked todo so? What reason or goodness is 
there in dooming me to martyrdom and letting John go 
free? John is your favorite disciple. More intimate with 
you than the rest of us, he leaned on your breast when we 
ate our last supper together in the chamber at Jerusalem. 
Will you allow him to live, and the rest of us die? Why 
should he not give testimony through hardship and buffet- 
tings as well as Stephen and I?” 

Peter might, we may imagine, have had these questions in 
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his mind; and they were not merely impertinent questions, 
but such as come naturally to any man who believes in fair 
dealing. 

Observe that Jesus refuses to give any answer at all to 
these questions. So far as they related to John, Peter gets 
no light. His mind is turned away from the whole matter 
as though it were unprofitable or even impertinent. ‘ Sup- 
pose,” says Jesus, “I will that he lives till I come: what is 
that to thee?’’ Peter is not left in darkness, however. One 
clear ray is shot out, which unmistakably points the way for 
him. ‘Follow thou me. You cannot know about John’s 
fortunes, whether he live long or not ; whether he die a martyr 
or not does not concern thee; but thou,— follow thou me.” 

Peter is left in uncertainty,— his questions unanswered, 
his doubts not settled. Yet not wholly is he left to confu- 
sion. One thing is clear; namely, his own personal duty. 
Amid his perplexities and unanswered problems there is one 
clear ray of light which shows him what he is to do. 

This is the lesson I want to bring before you. We may 
criticise this answering Jesus as we please: it does embody 
a very important truth for all of us. It illustrates very sig- 
nificantly the way providence deals with us and disciplines 
us in this world. 

This sermon really ought to be a good one; that is, if ser- 
mons are like timber: the more it is seasoned, the better and 
stronger it becomes. It is said that the good ship ‘“‘Constitu- 
tion” was left partly finished for several seasons on the stocks, 
This thoroughly seasoned her timbers, and gave her the name 
“Old Ironsides.”’ 
several years ago when camping in the Maine woods. I had 
reached the shore of a lake, expecting to find a party of 
friends with whom I was to go up the lake to our camp, 
When I reached the appointed place, my friends were not 
there. I had some baggage and some letters for them, and 
had much, wanted to see them before going up the lake to 
camp, as I wished to send back some word by the man who 
drove me_to the lake shore. I began to get indignant, 
Why had they gone off? Why couldn’t they wait for me? 
What should we do about sending word back to town? 

On the shore of the lake was a canoe with paddles, 
Tacked to a tree was a bit of paper with these words: 
“Take canoe, and follow.’ Then the words of our text 
came to me. Of what use are questions, indignation, 
anger? Why didn’t they do this? Why didn’t they do 
that? What is that to thee? Followthou the one plain way. 
When I reached camp, I found that there was a good reason 
for my friends going ahead; and so faith was changed to 
knowledge with me. 

And so I said: There is always a something to be done in 
any given case,—the best thing and the right thing. The 
rest may be dark. ‘This one thing is light and shining. 
Everything which relates to other persons may be conjectu- 
ral, doubtful. That which relates to me is not doubtful. 

Grief may bow me down, blind my eyes, put out the sun 
from the sky, and turn day into night; yet even so there is 
always something which calls to us to be done, some clear 
voice saying, “ Follow me,” 

The first application of this lesson is to the individual 
citizen in his relation to the rest of the community. The 
high-minded citizen has frequent cause for sadness at the 
tricks and venality of politicians. Men are chosen to im- 
portant offices who are unfit both morally and mentally. 
Sometimes the people are not aware of the true character of 
their candidates; and so a scheming, sharp, unprincipled 
man sometimes gets elected, and no one knows just why. 
“How did that man happen to get elected?” we ask our- 
selves. ‘He is totally unfit for any office of trust.” Then 
it comes out that the voters were not aroused. No special 
effort was made. Good men stayed at home, and so the 
unfit man goes into office. This, I say, makes the conscien- 
tious citizen feel sad. 
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He hears of jobs and corruption, he reads of junkets and 
lobbying, he reads that corporations can do as they please 
with our law-makers, that money is used by them to oil the 
wheels of legislation. The ordinary man who truly wishes 
the welfare of his country, and who, being honest himself, 
believes that honesty is of prime importance to men in office, 
reads these things, and is unableto determine how much of 
truth and how much of falsehood there is in them. Look- 
ing over the field of politics in the city, in the State, and 
the nation, there is no little cause for disappointment and 
sadness. Some things seem clearly right and good, others 
are as clearly wrong, others, like the charges of bribery and 
self-interest made against our Congressmen, are vague and in- 
determinate, Altogether there is much of confusion and 
doubt. Yet one thing is clear,— his own duty to act hon- 
estly in any and every case where he is called upon to dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship. Others may or may not be 
honest. He must be. Some voters may sell their votes. 
He must not. Some office-holders may be men of low stamp, 
He must be a man of high stamp. Whatever he condemns 
in others he must try to root out of his own life. His own 
duty as an individual citizen is as clear as noonday. He 
must be an honest and conscientious man. He must vote 
honestly. He must, if chosen to office, do his duty honestly. 
And so, no matter if the election disappoints him, no mat- 
ter if unfit men are chosen, no matter how he may feel about 
men, parties, or platforms, he has one thing to do, one path 
to tread, one light to follow as long as he lives. Let him be 
an honest man. 

I am frequently told by men in business that things have 
come to such a pass nowadays that an honest man cannot 
get a living in business. Honesty has no place in the world 
of trade. Let me say that, for myself, I not only doubt that, 
I thoroughly disbelieve it. The world of trade is built upon 
honesty between men. ‘The largest element in all kinds of 
trade and commerce is the element of trust. And this means 
that honesty is the very largest and most important factor 
in trade. But, on the other hand, I am not blind to the 
tricks of trade. There are many men in business who are 
going to push their trade by hook or by crook, by fair 
means or by foul. If they think that cheating, lying, and 
misrepresentation will help, then they will cheat and lie and 
misrepresent. The honest merchant, who does a fair, square 
business, sees such men in competition with himself. They 
employ methods which he does: not approve. They make a 
great stir,— advertise largely, and do a rushing business. 
Then the honest merchant begins to ask questions, as Peter 
did. Why do these men succeed? Do people really believe 
that their goods are better than mine, and the price lower? 
Or do people really like to be deceived and cheated? I am 
getting behind the times. I have carried on a square busi- 


~ ness for years; but it looks as though I should have to give” 


up all ideas of honesty if I am to keep up with the proces- 
sion, else why is it that tricky and dishonest men do so 
much business? So, I say, the individual merchant or trader 
is confused. But the one clear ray is not wanting. The 
voice of the spirit speaks clear and unmistakable language 
to every earnest man: “If other men thrive by dishonesty, 
what is that to thee? Follow thou me. Others may cheat 
and misrepresent: thou shalt not. Others may defraud their 
creditors: thou shalt not. Others may set fire to their 
stock to get the insurance: thou shalt not.” The honest, 
God-fearing merchant or business man is never left in doubt. 
His own duty, I think, is thus always plain,— one clear ray 
to illumine his action. 

Apply this again to our times of loss and grief. Great 
grief throws life from*its poise. We look out of the darkened 
windows with leaden eyes. The joy and beauty of earth has 
fled. The birds flit among the branches, but their voice is 
not heard. An old friend passes, and we stare at him as 
though we dimly remember having met him in a dream some- 


“ 


_ where. 


‘ties began to thaw. 


lost his wife. 


‘touched of sorrow?” 
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The family circle is broken for the first time, and 
it is as’if the sea were dried up and sky and earth had 
changed places. If any of you lost father or mother while 
in your youth, you will agree that no darkness has been 
quite so deep, no change that has since come to you has 
been quite so radical as that. And, then, do you remember 
how amid the discord and strangeness of it all there stood 
before you some simple duty to be done? “ Why, yes,” you 
said, ‘“‘I must help get the dinner, because uncle and aunt 
are coming, and cousin from the city.” And, as you went 
about doing this‘simple bit of work, your numbed sensibili- 
With the giving of yourself to the 
one only bit of work that came to hand, the light became 
clearer. 

You thought: “ Why, yes, I must go to school just the 
same. I must be more than ever helpful now. I must live 
here, and do my work till I, too, shall die.” So it is that in 


_heavy grief there is one clear ray. All else is dim, strange, 


fearful even. By doing the plainest, homeliest bit of work, 
we are led on and on to light and peace once more. 

But grief has another effect. I once knew a man who 
They had been married but a few years. His 
grief was deep and sad. Then came a long time of rebellion. 
He questioned God’s right to take his wife. ‘What need 
has God of my wife?” he said. ‘I loved her, and desired 
her with my soul. Other men, my neighbors, keep their 
wives. They do not suffer: why should 1? And, if it be 
necessary for any one to die, why should God take the young 
and healthy? There are plenty of bed-ridden invalids. 
There are plenty of cripples and insane. They are of no 
use: they are only a burden to themselves and an expense 
to others. Why should these be left, and those whom the 
world needs be taken? So the man questioned, doubted, 
and rebelled. His attitude is not strange. We all recognize 
it, I think. ‘Why am I smitten, and my neighbor spared? 
My faith is sore tried. I am not wanting in tribulation and 
anguish of spirit. Lord, what shall my neighbor do?”’? Thus 
it was, you know, that Peter questioned; and just as Jesus 
gave him no answer, but turned his attention away from the 
whole matter and pointed out the single path for him to fol- 
low, so does Almighty God deal with us. 

The bitter cries and rebellious questionings which we 
send up to heaven are never answered at the time we utter 
them. Smarting under our pain and loss, we challenge God 
to show us why he has done this thing. We accuse him of 
favoritism and partiality. ‘Why only is my child taken 
and my heart made a waste place, while my neighbor is un- 
To such cries, deep and bitter as they 
are, no answer, at the time, is given us. Ten years sometimes 
pass before the answers to our bitter questions rise up out of 
our own hearts and justify the ways of God tomen. But 


even when the pain is keenest and the cry of anguish and de- 


spair most bitter, even then there comes to us the voice of the 
spirit: ‘If I will that your neighbor do not suffer as you do, 
nor when you do, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 
Thank God for that. Thank God that the darkest night is 
broken by the light of stars, that in the worst of circum- 
stances, in the heaviest griefs and darkest sorrows, there is 
the one clear ray,— the ray of duty. Thank God that there 
‘and then there is work to be done, children to be educated, 
the needy to be clothed and fed, the sick to be healed. 

Our lesson is one which is capable of wide application. 
We note a few others. The pupil in school says: ‘“ Others 
don’t study: why should I?” Or: “Others get their lessons 
with ease: Iam obliged to work hard. I take my books home 
and mother helps me, while Tom and Dick are playing in the 
street. The teacher seems to show them partiality. My 
seat is not so pleasantly situated as some,” etc. Then the 
spirit says, “If all these things are so, what is that to thee? 
Follow thou me,” and points to books and tasks and faithful- 


ness and study. 
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A young man starts in life with little capital, perhaps none. 
He has a small salary, which will meet his wants and put 
something in the bank. Soon widens acquaintance. Asked 
to join lodge, but can’t afford it. Asked to join club, can’t 
afford it. He notices that other young men have more money 


than he, dress better, and have more leisure. He gets to 
brooding: bitter questions are asked. ‘I deny myself; but 
what do these men do? I walk, but they ride. I work ten 


hours per day ; and they not at all, some of them. I have $12 
per week: they seem to have all the money they want. What 
kind of a world is this, anyway? What justice is there in it, 
or what reason, when there is so much unfairness?” Then his 
home training asserts itself His mother’s love, his father’s 
counsel], his Sunday-school teacher’s prayers,—all speak 
with his own conscience. “If these things are so, what is 
that to thee? Wilt thou be idle because another is? Wilt 
thou give up truth and honor for dress and social recogni- 
tion? Thou hast naught to do with other men; but thou,— 
follow thou me.” > 

It is natural for a man to believe in God, and to look for 
evidences of him. An earnest man will say: “If I can find 
God, I will give my life to him. I will be content with no 
less an object than God himself. I know there are great 
and sacred things in my soul which can be complete only in 
God. I will search for him; and, when I find him, he shall 
be my Lord and King. He shall have authority over me. 
He shall give me command, and point out the way I must 
walk.” 

This, my friends, is the very great satisfaction which re- 
ligion brings. It presents an object worthy of our highest 
thought and our holiest emotions. Without the idea of God 
we are incomplete. We fling our thoughts and affections 
out and up; but they touch nothing, and fall back defeated. 
But with the thought of God we rest satisfied. Con- 
science, reason, affection, all move out and up to him; 
and, having found him, they are content. God is the natural 
goal toward which our faculties tend and on which they 
stop and rest. 

But note this: Religion does not settle all our problems 
nor answer all our questions. It gives us the assurance that 
there is a reason for all things, and bids us hope that we 
may understand it all some day. And that is all. How 
did God make this world? How is spirit related to matter? 
How do souls exist after death? Where were we before we 
were born? Is this really the first life we have lived, or 
have we passed through many transformations? What be- 
comes of the souls of animals and birds? Do they have any 
souls? Why does God allow some people to suffer so much 
more than others? Why does he take away my friends by 
death, and leave my neighbor unscathed? Why are there so 
many Peters going to martyrdom and so many Johns who 
escape and go free? 

Every man asks these questions. The more earnest 
and thoughtful he is, the more does he search for answers. 
He turns to religion as the angel who will make all things 
clear. But religion does not and cannot. Religion does 
not forbid our thinking. On the contrary, religion stimu- 
lates thought and provokes investigation. ‘But religion has 
never wholly removed or solved the deep mysteries of life. 
What, then, does religion do? This: Religion is a personal 
and private light in each man’s heart. It is the presence of 
a living spirit dwelling in the chambers of his mind. It 
shoots its clear rays in front of us, indicating the way we are 
to go. There may be —yes, there will be — much confusion 
and uncertainty on the right hand and on the left. Just in 
front there is a clear path. This is the leading of the Holy 
Spirit which pious men have experienced and described. A 
light clear, still, and holy, shining and attracting us. A 
voice, sacred and precious, saying in every crisis and at 
every turn, “ Follow me, Follow me.” 

MapIson, WIs. 
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Indian Summer. 


These are the days when birds come back, 
A very few, a bird or two, 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old old sophistries of June,—_ 
A blue and gold mistake. 


O fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my_belief, 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 


O sacrament of summer days, 
O last communion in the haze, 
Permit a child to join, 


Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thy immortal wine. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


A Boston Playground of Thirty 


Years Ago. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Some thirty years ago the Back Bay of Boston 
was inits transition stage. Much of it had ceased 
to be water and marsh, but the miles of wide 
streets with Commonwealth Avenue along them 
as a continuous park, blocks of the finest dwel- 
lings in the city proper, interspersed with costly 
churches, club-houses and halls, were yet to 
come. The small boy of Boston has his play- 
grounds to-day: they are nicely graded and 
sometimes contain well-recommended gymnastic 
apparatus ; but, alas! that small boy cannot have 
the Back Bay of a generation ago! 

It was a desert, a place in which adventure 
seemed a thing of course; a land specially 
adapted for wild foray or stealthy surprise; 
acre on acre of sandy waste, hollow. alternating 
with ridge, banks up which the marauders might 
creep, slopes down which they could dash upon 
the unsuspecting group engaged in the mysteries 
of stick-knife or jackstones, or “Three Old Cat 
—Scrub one!” There was no lawn tennis in 
those days; and, oh, what opportunities for golf 
were missed! Do not talk of mere “vacant 
lots” between embryonic streets, but on sucha 
scale even vacant lots become epical. 

Yet there were seasons when this wide dusty 
expanse was not without its beauty. The chic- 
cory displayed its pale blue flower; and there 
were yellow flowers as well, dandelions, belike, 
and buttercups. Such sweet-fern as was found 
thereabouts was probably in a manufactured 
state. Do small boys still smoke sweet-fern 
cigarettes ? 

The soil for this scanty vegetation was surely 
a strange mixture. Superficially, it was gravelly, 
encumbered often with loose stones and brick- 
bats and an occasional lump of “pudding-stone.” 
After the great fire in Boston, other stones were 
to be found there, blocks of heat-chipped granite, 
bits from the ruins of the burnt district. 

Below the surface was—and is—a remarkable 
conglomeration. Just what the geologist of the 
fortieth century will make of it is an interesting 
conjecture. He will find traces of the action of 
fire in the cartloads of ashes that went from the 
cellars of Boston, and mixed with these a limy 
substance, due to multitudes of clam and oyster 
shells. Perhaps traces of metal will still exist ; tin 
cans that contributed toward the filling-in of the 
“made land,” concerning which in that day there 
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may have been some misgivings. It would all 
sink some time, was the opinion of one dear old 
lady, at least, who warned her daughter not to 
move any farther westward on to that dangerous 
territory. 

Certainly, the buildings could not have stood 
firm on such a shifting foundation; and the forest 
of piles—all below water-mark and haply pet- 
rified by that time—may prove the toughest 
problem for the fortieth century geologist. 

Any Boston boy of a generation ago, who had 
the Back Bay desert for his playground, was 
familiar with the pile-driver; with the chug, 
chug, chug of its engine, as the weight ascended 
the quivering framework, with the sudden plunge, 
the shock of concussion as the pile sank further 
into the yielding ground, and the rapid, rattling 
descent of the rope and catch to take the weight 
once more aloft. Perhaps the small boy was a 
little bored by the pile-driver in action; but the 
pile-driver temporarily out of commission, keeled 
over upon its back, was an unfailing and de- 
lightful resource. The long ladder on one side 
was available for climbing. Take a pair of steps, 
open them, and place the part usually parallel 
with the wall flat upon the floor: that gives the 
position. The sides, too, were excellent sup- 
ports for stray pieces of lumber, out of which 
small and unstable shanties could be con- 
structed, such as the small boy loves to inhabit. 

That was the day when “the Avenue” meant 
Columbus, not Commonwealth, the former now 
known, for much of its old-time extent, as “Hash 
Row.” One did not have to go to the banks of 
the Charles River in order to see the towers and 
spires of Cambridge; and, even after many build- 
ings went up on the new territory, stray vacant 
lots left vistas for certain fortunate dwellers. 
Where is there such a vista now? At that time 
the small boy felt that the three roads at the 
end of the mill-dam led at once into a distant 
and unfamiliar country, and to eat a Saturday 
morning luncheon under the old wooden bridge 
at Longwood was to have made an excursion 
not unworthy of a holiday. 

Where will the Boston boy of the next gen- 
eration have his stamping-ground? Already 
the glories of Commonwealth Avenue are paling 
before those of Charlesgate and the Beacons- 
field Terraces; and the fashionable quarter 
moves steadily suburbanward, while the slum 
district creeps along in its wake. Let us keep 
what open spaces we have; let us make more 
when necessary, killing two birds with one 
stone, by clearing away for them some of the 
wretched dwellings that disgrace the older por- 
tion of the South End, The children of the 
rising generation need their playgrounds: and 
the Back Bay, save its extremest verge, is now 
but an extension of the “wilderness of bricks 
and mortar.” As a huge, untrammelled play- 
ground, it has passed away. 

Boston, Mass, 


A Dream Story. 


Some friends, having been much impressed 
with the extraordinary vividness of a dream 
which I had in January of this year, have asked 
me to send you an account of it. In my dream 
I was a guest in a country house, and walking 
ina beautifully terraced garden with a charming 
woman,—a fellow-guest and perfectly new ac- 
quaintance. Our talk was entirely on philo- 
sophical and religious subjects, ending with a 
discussion of heaven and a future state. Sud- 


denly my new friend turned to me with a beam-! 
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ing face, and said: “I think these lines express 
my idea better than my own wordscan:—  , 


‘Heaven is a place where souls in joyous struggle 
Strive in a conflict which is perfect peace.’” 


I asked, “Who wrote that?” She answered, 
“Frederic Myers.” I awoke with as distinct a 
remembrance of the garden, the woman’s face, 
the whole talk, and the lines quoted as if all 
had actually happened. I committed the lines 
to memory at once, and related the dream at 
breakfast the next morning. I may add that I 
have never read anything by F. Myers, either 
verse or prose; nor could I recall having seen 
his name mentioned in anything I had been 
reading. Had the non-existent lady of my dream 
read those lines in a non-existent book, or where 
do they come from? I disclaim any personal 
responsibility for them, though, paradoxical as 
they sound, they certainly embody my idea of 
what a future state may be like, should there be 
one. But I have never expressed my views in 
any such form, and the lines came to me as an 
entire surprise.— Spectator. 


Literature. 
The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus.* 


It is by the merest accident that the review of 
this book, which should have had immediate and 
cordial notice, has been delayed till now. Time 
was when it was a favorite superstition that 
Jesus never smiled; but that superstition was a 
morbid growth of Puritan theology, and it has 
had its day for all intelligent people. And so 
Mr. Buckley’s title, which formerly would have 
shocked a good many people, will not be very 
shocking now. The homeliness of particular 
phrases will perhaps, in a few cases, grate on the 
nicer ear; but there is nowhere any defect of real 
reverence for the man Jesus or his words. The 
title is well chosen; for it is the wit of Jesus 
pre-eminently that is treated, as wit rather than 
humor was his more obvious trait. There is 
something strange and unexpected here, seeing 
that humor is the more humane and sympathetic 
quality, and consequently that which we should 
expect Jesus to possess in a more eminent degree 
than wit, the more intellectual quality. Mr. 
Buckley’s motto, “ Humor is an invisible tear 
through a visible smile,” does not seem to us 
the happiest possible nor the definition a final 
one. It is the vés7ble tear, the visible moisture, 
as the word denotes, that gives humor its charac- 
teristic quality. Mr. Buckley does not, however, 
attempt to set off the humor from the wit of 
Jesus by a sharp dividing line; nor does he 
attempt to differentiate the irony of Jesus, which 
is, perhaps, his most characteristic form of wit, 
from wit in its more general character. We 
cannot praise too much the mottoes and selection 
with which the various chapters are introduced. 

It-is Mr. Buckley’s contention that the tradi- 
tional habit of regarding Jesus as wholly grave 
and solemn in his manner of presenting truth 
has given many of his utterances an injurious 
twist. He discusses this matter in his first 
chapter, “ Humor versus Criticism.” Here and 
in the succeeding chapters we find ourselves 
often reminded of Dr. Furness, and thinking 
how some of Mr, Buckley’s interpretations 
would have delighted him. We are not always 
sure of their validity, any more than we are of 


* Tue WiT aNnD Wispom oF Jgsus. By George Wright 
Buckley. Boston: James H. West Company. 
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- Dr. Furness’s ; but they never fail to interest, and 


they frequently convince. It is not so much 


that they are ingenious as that they appear so 


obvious that we wonder at our not having 
thought of them before. The third chapter, 
* Misunderstood,” touches a very important 
aspect of New Testament criticism. Mr. Buck- 
" ey is quick to recognize that we have, especially 
in the Fourth Gospel, a trick of making Jesus 
appear more unintelligible and his hearers more 
stupid than they actually were. The fifth chap- 
ter, “Pithy Sayings and Retorts,” is one of those 
admitting of the most apt and vivid illustration. 
“Opposition and Quotations” brings out the 
happy manner in which Jesus confounded his 
critics and opponents out of their own Script- 
ures. “Vanquished Craft” is an extension of 
the same general theme. “Hypocrisy and Self- 
righteousness” affords an opportunity for some 
"good examples,—some of the best. In the sug- 
gestive chapter on Miracles there is an allusion 
to Lincoln which is not well conceived. Mr. 
Buckley says, “It was Lincoln’s application of 
the words, ‘A house divided against itself cannot 
stand,’ that had more to do with making him 
President of the United States than any other 
utterance of his life.” On the contrary, it went 
far toward preventing his nomination. Seward’s 
“irrepressible conflict” spoiled his own chances; 
and Lincoln was taken up as less radical than 
Seward, Greeley and others approving Bates as 
less radical than either. But this is a matter 
quite apart from the main purport of Mr. Buck- 
ley’s book, which is altogether interesting and 
engaging. Teachers in Sunday-schools could do 
much worse than use it with their classes of a 
higher grade, either directly or as supplementary 
to other books. 


ASIA AND Europe. By Meredith Townsend. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons.— Mr. Townsend, 
now one of the editors of the Sfectator, has for 
forty years studied and written in the great sub- 
ject of the relations between Asia and Europe. 
This volume, which gathers together his most 
valuable articles, will be found of permanent 
value to every reader who is not impervious to 
the magic influence of all that relates to that East 
which 

“Bowed before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain.” 
We should like to review independently every 
~one of the thirty topics here treated. There is 
plenty of material, thought, and fruitful deduc- 
tionin each. But it isenough here torecord our 
highest appreciation of all. In style, method of 
handling, dignity, and force of presentation in 
‘the face of most difficult problems, Mr. Town- 
send must be acknowledged a master. It must, 
however, be said that the author holds, and has 
through his long years of devotion to the study 
of these particular themes, a decided opinion, 
which probably affects many of his important 
conclusions. He is a firm believer in the im- 
possibility of any enduring conquest of Asia by 
Europeans. Weighty as his reasons are, and 
- almost overwhelming as is his knowledge of the 
facts of history, and his power of presenting the 
present conditions, yet it still seems possible 
that he gives too much prominence to what has 
been, and hardly allows for the vast changes 
modern means of communication produce. In- 
deed, when he almost admits that, had not an 
accident of a trivial nature intervened, Alexan- 
- der the Great would have assuredly succeeded 
in permanently influencing the whole continent 
from Syria to the Pacific, he encourages one to 
believe that, come such another genius, and the 
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task were accomplished. But here is deep 
matter for the profitable enjoyment of the 
reader. ; 


THE RULING PAssion. By Henry Van Dyke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Whatever Dri Van Dyke may have been as a 
preacher, his literary work certainly justifies his 
choice of the scholar’s task. His vocation for 
literature is unmistakable, if we may judge by 
the work which he produces. In this little 
volume he has chosen to make eight sketches, 
each illustrating some ruling passion. To 
understand what this is in the life of a man 
or woman is, he holds and proves by his writ- 
ing, to put one’s self at the centre where all the 
outgoings of life become orderly, and may be 
explained by reference to their common origin. 
Through all these sketches runs the thread of 
the author’s experience in the woods, among the 
friends one finds there, the guides and compan- 
ions who give tired scholars welcome to the 
woods and waters, and to companionship with 
all the wild things which inhabit them. The 
author has the knack not merely to find the rul- 
ing passion in a man, but, also, to find noble 
passions in rough men and women. He is able 
to lay aside the artifices and prejudices of civili- 
zation, and enter into real relations with the 
inner life of the people who serve him in the 
wilderness. Some of the most beautiful char- 
acters are developed in cases where the refine- 
ments of civilization do not exist; and he does 
good service to his fellow-men who reveals the 
essential nobility of human souls that are at- 
tractive because inward and native graces shine 
through the rude exterior. 


A MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS. By J. N. 
Larned. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 
A collection of very carefully chosen passages, 
exhibiting the condensed ethical wisdom of all 
ages. The work includes Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, medieval, and modern quotations, not 
in merely isolated sayings, but sufficiently full 
to suggest the various systems or codes of ethics 
from which each selection is a sample. The 
first passage is taken from what is fairly well 
acknowledged to be the oldest literary document 
in existence, the papyrus Prisse, a compilation 
made in Egypt three thousand years B.c., which 
suggests a standard of living both lofty and 
liberal, although written centuries before Abra- 
ham or Homer. The concluding example is 
that fine part of Thoreau’s “making life delib- 
erate” which begins, “I know of no more encour- 
aging fact than the unquestionable ability of 
man to elevate his life by a conscious endeavor.” 
A capital modern lesson appears in the passage 
from Erasmus, “I have a little country house, 
and there sometimes I become a countryman; 
and, having recreated myself there, I return 
again to the city a new comer, and salute, and 
am welcomed as if I had returned from the new- 
found-islands.” Gratitude should be expressed 
for the excellent arrangement of this serviceable 
book, and its good index. 


Treppy: Her DAUGHTER. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20,—It 
is a pity that books for girls are chosen so often 
with the least possible discrimination, since there 
is really such an amazing difference between the 
best of the kind and the mush that sometimes 
passes for a girl’s book, provided only that it 
has plenty of gay conversation and good moral 
reflections tucked warily somewhere between the 
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twocovers. Sensible mothers give a girl nothing 
that they do not themselves find interesting, to 
say the least; and, judged even by this first of 
requirements, Miss Ray’s books are rapidly win- 
ning an enviable place. More than this, there 
go into them a genuine culture of head and 
heart, a splendid sympathy with young life and 
aspirations, a reliable instinct for what is really 
worth while in modern education, and a pred- 
ilection for that sane, wholesome simplicity of 
thought and action which was the greatest charm 
of Miss Alcott’s books. If we bid our girls 
satisfy themselves with makeshifts for literature, 
we need not wonder later that their tastes are 
unformed and crude. In the present volume, 
Teddy as a mother is not less interesting than 
bright, lovable Betty, her daughter. Incident- 
ally, the book is a charming commentary on 
summer life at ’Sconset. 


SoctaL ConTROL. By Prof. E. A. Ross. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.—This 
survey of the foundations of order by Prof. FE. A. 
Ross will doubtless find a considerable number 
of readers interested to know the calibre of the 
man about whose connection with the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University there was much discus- 
sion last winter. Prof. Ross will be judged by 
the discriminating, we think, as not so much a 
profound as a ready and readable writer on so- 
cial psychology. He is concerned here with 
agencies of conscious control by society over its 
members. He surveys successively the grounds, 
the means, and the system of this control. In 
this field, little has yet been written in English ; 
and Prof. Ross’s volume will hence have novelty 
for most readers. The chapters on social sug- 
gestion, social religion, personal ideals, and ethi- 
cal elements, will have peculiar interest for 
teachers and preachers. “Social religion” the 
author opposes to legal or supernatural religion. 
The former is the conviction of ideal relation- 
ship between the members of a society and the 
resulting feelings. For it Prof. Ross anticipates 
“a long and possibly a great career.” The book 
should serve to clear the mind about some prob- 
lems of the social constitution. 


OwrEN GLyNDwR. By Arthur Granville 
Bradley. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.35— While there is a scantiness of purely per- 
sonal detail to be known about Glyndwr, the na- 
tional hero of the majority of Welshmen, and 
numbers of well-informed Englishmen are in- 
clined to regard him as a semi-mythical hero 
under obligations to Shakespeare for his meas- 
ure of renown and immortality, yet, as Mr. 
Bradley conclusively shows, he was a very real 
personality to both friends and foes in the first 
years of the fifteenth century, and this his first 
attempt to collect in book form all that is 
known of the medizval Welshman and the 
movement he headed is both interesting and 
important. _ It is the story of aman who followed 
one aim steadily and consistently, the indepen- 
dence of his country. Mr. Bradley leads up to 
his consideration of the Glyndwr period by an 
outline sketch of Welsh history, and in concln- 
sion glances rapidly at the condition and develop- 
ment of the country since the famous insurrec- 
tions, showing that Wales is something more 
than “a geographical expression with an eccen- 
tric passion for maintaining its own language.” 


THE SPINSTER Boox. By Myrtle Reed. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— Miss 
Reed’s earlier books, Zhe Love: Letters of a Mu- 
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sician, was attuned to the key of a man’s pure, 
simple, passionate love for a woman. They 
were alive with the love of nature, beauty, 
music, all intensified by the deeper love for one. 
They were full of sentiment, but not sentimental. 
There could be no greater contrast than that 
between those letters and the chapters of this 
book, where the author shows herself as cool- 
headed, analyzing, by turns playful or satirical 
or sensibly commonplace. Her observations 
are by no means confined to the discussion of 
Spinsters as a class, but range over such topics 
as “The Lost Art of Courtship,” “The Physiol- 
ogy of Vanity,” and “Love Letters Old. and 
New.” The closing chapter is “The Consola- 
tions of Spinsterhood,” the greatest of which, 
however, is the thought that the prince may yet 
come. 


BIOGRAPHICAL-AND OTHER ARTICLES. By 
William C. Todd. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
These well-written and interesting biographical 
sketches of Webster, Caleb Cushing, Thomas 
Hart Benton, Timothy Dexter, and others have 
been taken in most part from the As/antic 
Monthly, the Green Bag, or the New England 
fiistorical and Genealogical Register, in which 
they were originally published. They are re- 
miniscential in character, giving estimates of 
these men by one who knew them and was 
familiar with the great questions of the times in 
which they lived, of which he was himself a 
part. The closing chapter, “Some People I 
have Seen,” contains brief mention of many 
famous characters, both in this country and 
abroad. Mr. Todd is gratefully remembered as 
the donor ofa fund of $50,000 for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a free newspaper and 
periodical reading-room in the Boston Public 
Library. 


JAcoNnETTA. By M. E. M. Davis. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—It is not often that 
a grown person is permitted to enter the world 
in which a child lives. Few of us remember 
the intensity of our own childhood loves and 
interests, and fewer still care to recall the occa- 
sional passion of humiliation or despair, never 
surpassed, perhaps, in later life. Yet there is 
no doubt that an eager, imaginative child lives 
through tragedies wholly unsuspected by the 
prosaic creatures around, who even add some- 
times the superlative sting of incomprehension 
by talking coolly of childhood as the happiest 
time of life. Mrs. Davis remembers; and by 
her memory “a bolt is shot back somewhere in 
our breast, and a lost pulse of feeling stirs 
again.” Her book is written for children, but it 
is good reading for others. The picture inci- 
dentally given of Southern life before the war, 
seen from its sunny side, is charming. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE STINGY. By 
George B. Grinnell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—A fine collection of Indian folk-lore 
tales, though the title hardly indicates the real 
content of the-volume. Mr. Grinnell has been 
gathering up these treasures of legendary story 
for twenty years, and the result is a most enter- 
taining book. The flavor of any one of the fif- 
teen stories smacks so surely of camp-fire and 
skin tent as to be unmistakable in its origin. 
Many unique accounts of Indian doings are re- 
corded here, and each story is so quaintly told 
and so full of dash that the book will be a de- 
light to every intelligent reader. We cannot 
add approval of the Messrs. Harpers’ scheme of 
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a portrait series, of which this is one. The book 
needs no catch methods to introduce it; and, be- 
sides, the*portrait is quite the worst feature of 
the volume. 


Sue Sranps Atone. By Mark Ashton. 
Boston: L. C.! Page & Co. $1.50.—The mes- 
sage sent to Pontius Pilate by his wife, “Have 
nothing to do with this just man, for I have 
suffered many things this day in a dream be- 
cause of him,” is the slight suggestion upon 
which this novel has been based. Euphrosyne, 
Pilate’s wife, brought from Athens by strange 
chances, leaves her husband because of the un- 
happy outcome of the trial, and finds her way to 
Britain, where she perishes as a martyr by the 
hands of the Druids. The story is not without 
a certain power, but there is no sense of reality 
in the successive scenes. The heroine herself is 
not vitalized; and, although the plot is ingenious 
in many respects, the book will hardly repeat 
the success of Bex Hur as a study of the early 
Christian era. 


Tue Krnc’s MESSENGER. By Suzanne An- 
trobus. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Miss Antrobus is a new writer, but her emo- 
tional power and fertility of invention seem to 
indicate that she is here to stay. Louisiana 
shares with Canada in the dramatic suggestions 
of its history, the more that it is still the corner 
of the nation where, if anywhere, romance seems 
to beat home, even in these modern days. This 
story of the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when Louisiana was a colony owing allegiance 
to France, is all compact of intrigue and passion ; 
and the writer has skilfully managed to add an 
element of suspense, which heightens the in- 
terest and leads up to an unexpected climax. 
Besides this the book has picturesqueness of 
description and a novel setting. 


THE HERO oF THE HILis. By G. Waldo 
Browne. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
The third of the Woodranger Series gives a 
picture of pioneer life in the northern wilderness 
during the trying years that followed after the 
capture of Louisburg, described in the previous 
volume. A desire for retaliation had awakened 
among the French colonists, who sought to use 
the Indians as available tools. Mr. Browne has 
taken a real character for his hero of the hills, 
and assures his readers that he has not invented 
any of the deeds that redound to his credit, nor 
even embellished unduly the accounts of his 
daring. He shows the gentler side of Indian 
character, but calls eminent authorities to wit- 
ness that this generous treatment is justified by 
facts. 


Forest Fotk. By James Prior. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.—The forest folk are English 
peasants living a hundred years ago, in that 
part of Nottinghamshire once covered with the 
noble trees which formed the traditional scene 
of Robin Hood’s exploits. But at the date of 
this story the country bears only by inheritance 
its title of forest: the trees are no more, and 
cultivation of the soil changes the condition of 
the forest folk. “Tant Rideout,” the hero, thus 
falls in troublous times. His part in smashing 
the new machinery brought into the neighbor- 
hood leads to exciting adventure, arrest, escape, 
and final enlistment for foreign service. The 
threads of two love-stories are interweaved with 
these adventures. The dialect is a little per- 
plexing. 
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*TILDA JANE. By Marshall Saunders. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.50—Poor ’Tilda Jane 
was a lonesome orphan, a runaway from an 
asylum where the “ladyboard” objected to dogs; 
but her undying pluck, loving heart, and clever 
tongue brought her safely through a long series of 
exciting adventures. Her pitiful wail—“I want 
a home, I want some one to talk to me as if I 
had blue eyes and curly hair, I don’t want to mind 
bells and run with a crowd of orphans”—was at 
last answered, not by a miraculous adoption into 
a beautiful home, but rather by her own adopt- 
ing of a family to be cared for, where she found 
the kind of life her hungry little heart craved. 
The love for animals is a characteristic of all 
the books by this writer. 


THE BATTLE INVISIBLE. By Eleanor C. 
Reed. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, $1.25, 
These sketches of rural life are naturally 
drawn. They reveal the pathos that belongs: 
to restricted opportunities and half-understood 
longings fora wider range, but the pathos is 
continually relieved by touches of humor. 
“Transplanted” is the saddest of the five; but 
‘Widow Perkins” balances it with honest, good- 
natured comedy. “Tulliver’s Fool” would be 
twice as good, were it half as long. All in all, 
these are clever pictures of old-fashioned coun- 
try life, though they make one glad that the 
day is at hand when larger interests are not 
confined to dwellers within brick walls. 


TENNESSEE SKETCHES. By Louisa Preston 
Looney. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.— While these sketches are somewhat less 
distinctive than the Georgia and North Carolina 
stories which have preceded them, they have an 
interesting local flavor and considerable variety. 
The first sketch, entitled “The Member from 
Tennessee,” is much the, longest and most in- 
volved. “Aftermath of the Old Régime” pict- 
ures the difficulties of social conditions after the 
war. “Gray Farm Folk” is the most romantic, 
and.“Places of Power” the most dramatic, of the 
sketches ; while all deepen the general impression 
given, that the author is familiar with the scenes 
of which she writes. 


In THE Days OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.—Miss Tappan’s Ph.D. is one 
indication of the fact that she writes with histori- 
cal accuracy; and the success of her earlier book, 
King Alfred the Great, goes to show that she. 
is able to interest young readers, She draws 
an interesting picture of the great Norman in- 
vader and of the age into which he was set, 
picturing him as one whose faults belonged to 
his time, whose virtues were hisown. The book 
may well be added to the list of stories offered 
to our school-children for supplementary reading. 


GALOPOFF, THE TALKING Pony. By Tudor 
Jenks. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. $%1.— Tudor Jenks may be depended on 
to furnish something novel and entertaining every 
time that he writes for children, and this story 
about the gifted Russian pony is quite as delight- 
ful as his /maginotions. The children to whom 
the pony tells his astonishing adventures are 
lively, natural little girls who behave much as 
those do whom we know best. If the wise re- 
viewer of this book takes the precaution to try it 
with his own children first, he will be in no 
doubt as to its good points. 


‘ 


A Parfit Gentil Knight. 
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Miscellaneous. 


George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., is 
the author of Zhe Teaching of Jesus, the latest 
volume in the New Testament Handbook 
Series, edited by Prof. Shailer Matthews and 
published by the Macmillan Company. Prof. 
Stevens is the Dwight professor of systematic 
theology in Yale University. The series is in- 
tended to present briefly and intelligibly the 
results of the scientific study of the New Testa- 
ment. Each volume is complete in itself, and is 
intended for the general reader as well as for 
the especial student. : 


A Christmas poem about a little boy, heir 
of Romney Hall, who encounters well-known 
shapes of fact and fable and memory “all in a 
moonlit land of dreams,” has been charmingly 
illustrated by the writer, Jessie Macgregor, and 
piliebed in London by Elkin Mathews and in 

oston by L. C. Page & Co., under the title 
Christmas Eve at Romney Hall. “Lady Hester” 
and “Sir Rupert” step from their ancient picture- 
frames and play again the broken spinet or 
tread the measures of the minuet with Aladdin 
and Cinderella and all the other dwellers in 
pes gree The fancy is gracefully expressed 
and illustrated. 75 cents. 


_ Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Reign of King Cole. Edited by J. M. Gibbon. 
Ses of the Early Church. By Walter Lowrie. 
o $1.75. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
The Marrow of Tradition. By Charles W. Chesnutt. 


$1.50. 
The Fireside Sphinx. By Agnes Repplier. $2.00. 
A Lighthouse Village. By Louise Lyndon Sibley. $1.25. 
Our National Parks, By John Muir. $1.75. 
Of Business. By Richard Rogers Bowker. 50 cents. 
A Cathedral Courtship. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
James Russell Lowell. By Horace E. Scudder. 
volumes. $3.50. 
The Rights of Man. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. $1.50. 
Before the Dawn. By Pimenoff-Noble. $1.50. 
New Tales of Old Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani. $5.00. 
Landseer. Riverside Art Series. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
75 cents net, 83 cents postpaid. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Fourona Farm. By Mary P. Wells Smith, $1.20. 
Painting in France. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Saateeperiey French Painters. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton. 
The Magic Key. By Elizabeth S. Tucker. $1.00. 
A Japanese Miscellany. By Lafcadio Hearn. $1.60. 
Little Men. Illustrated Edition. By Louisa M. Alcott. 


2.00. 
$ From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. . ‘ 
A Year Book of Famous Lyrics. Edited by Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles. $1.50. - 
Fernley House. By Laura E. Richards. $1.25. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
My Friend Jim. By Martha James. $1.00. 
Only Dollie. By Nina Rhoades. $1.00. 
From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. F 
Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. By Jean De La Bréte, Edited 
by T. F. Colin. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Heroines of Fiction. By W. D. Howells. $3.75. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. 


.00. 
The douse Divided. By H.B: Mahtott “Watson. 


1-50. 
he the Plum-pudding. By J. K. Bangs. $1.15. 
Let not Man put Asunder. By Basil King. $1.50. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic... By John Lothrop 
Motley. $4.00. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
By Charlton Andrews. 
From B.F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond,Va. 
Stories of Bird Life. By T. Gilbert Pearson, 60 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
A Dream of the Dance. For the piano. By Homer N. 
Bartlett. 
oe a we Fields are Green. For the piano. By 


. F, Sudds. 
At the Garden Gate. Song for high voice. By W. J. 
Motor. A . 
To the Raindrops. Song for high voice. By W. J. Mc- 
y. ¢ 
Mazurka Impromptu. For the piano. By Anton Stre- 


ezki. 
O Babe Divine! With violin obligato. Christmas Song. 
‘or high or lowvoice. By Louis R. Dressler. : 
ry’s Slumber Song. Christmas Song, For high voice. 
John SpencerCamp. , 
rod Waltz. Forthe piano. By Leo Oehmler, 
tt can I give my Saviour? Duet for soprano and tenor. 
istmas. By Rose M. Eversole. 
at Eventide, For the piano. By Homer N, Bart- 


Bow down thine Ear, O Lord. Sacredsong for high voice, 
By Adolf Frey. 


$1.50. 
Two 
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The Youths Companion 


Gives Reasons for Subscribing Now. See Offer Below. 
Illustrated Prospectus for the 1902 Volume sent 
Free to Any Address. 


Sample : 
Copies Free. 


! New 
Subscription 


Offer 
for 1902. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this paper or cut 
out this slip and send it at once with $1.75 will 
receive ; 

FREE —All the issues for the remaining weeks of rgor. 

FREE—The Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers. 


FREE—The Companion Caiendar for 1902, lithographed 
in 12 colors and gold. 


And The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,—more than 250 


Stories, 50 special articles, anecdotes, etc. 
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The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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From now till January, 1903, for $1.75. 


STORIES. 


BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“Tn this modest volume, Mr. Brown has a to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
BY ‘or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 


mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
THOMAS R. SLICER, 


and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
Minister of the Church of AU Souls’, New York. 


The Power and Promise of SUNDAY 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY, 


clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 5 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


.».. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


of the UniTar1an SunDAy Scuoot Society, 25 Beacon 
StTrREkT, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Price 7§ Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


receipt of price by the publisher, PRICE 81.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. | GE, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Che Dome. 


An Empty Nest. 


Never a sign in this empty nest 
Of the love that mated, the love that sung. 
The birds are flown to the east and west, 
And the husk of their homestead has no tongue 
To tell of the sweet still summer eves, 
Of the sweeter, merrier summer days: 
Only a nest in the falling leaves, 
And silence here in the wood’s dark maze. 


But I hold in my hand the dainty thing, 
Woven of feather and fluff and reed. 
Once’twas the haven of breast and wing 
And the shelter of callow and helpless need, 
It tells of a passionate gladness gone; 
It dumbly whispers that love is best, 
That never a night but has had a dawn,— 
And I drop a kiss in the empty nest. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Gray House. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO, 


“Poor, little ragged object,”—that is what the 
people called Joe, when they saw him trotting 
along the street or hanging on the outskirts of 
picnics and clam-bakes. He was always on the 
streets, and it seemed quite necessary that he 
should be; for his daily food was not provided 
for him as it is for most children, and he was 
forced to seek for it wherever the conditions 
seemed most promising. He had been on the 
road so long now that he knew the possibilities 
of every house in town. On Mondays he got 
his dinner at a little brown house near the post- 
office. ‘That was the only house in town which 
would tolerate him as often as once a week. 
Every other Tuesday he was sure of a meal at 
a new white house, next the brown house. 
Every third Wednesday he called at a brick 
house, where there was always a great deal of 
cooking going on. Joe would like to have called 
there every week, because they gave him fresh 
doughnuts; but the cook wouldn’t have him 
around oftener than once in three weeks. 

A large gray house was Joe’s favorite rendez- 
vous. There they took him into the kitchen, 
and placed a real bona fide hot dinner before 
him. Once, when he was there trying to eat 
with a knife and fork, the same as other people 
did, a little girl had come dancing out of another 
room and stood in front of him. Joe had never 
heard of an angel, but he had had dreams, when 
he lay upon his back of a summer day, gazing 
into the blue sky and listening to whatever 
sounds best pleased him. And now this vision 
in a white dress, with hair shining like gold and 
eyes soft and blue,—this child made him feel 
that his dreams were true, after all. 

The little thing stood a moment looking at 
Joe; and then, spying a great welt on his face 
(the result of an unavoidable encounter with his 
drunken father), the child put out her tiny, white 
hand and touched it softly. ‘Poor Joe,” she 
said, “Flossie kiss it and make it all well.” 

“Ho! ’tain’t nothin’,” said he, jumping to his 
feet. “I didn’t know as’twas there. But I'll 
bring ye a kitten. Do ye like kittens? I seed 
a stray one this mornin’,—a beauty !” 

Joe did bring the kitten; and every day after 
that, when he passed the house, Flossie smiled 
upon him, and waved a good-bye as he trotted 
along. Joe did not go to the gray house now 
to ask for food, although he never failed to pass 
the place sometimes once and sometimes twice 
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aday. In the course of time he began to have 
something of a home feeling for the gray nouse, 
He felt, when he looked at it, that it sheltered 
some one who never asked questions about him. 

One day as Joe was passing the school-house, 
just at noon, he decided to reconnoitre a little. 
So he climbed up, and looked into the window. 
He was surprised to see two little girls sitting 
close together in the middle of the room. They 
were Staring up at Joe with eyes and mouth 
wide open. Each was about to take a bite from 
a slice of bread. Instead of closing their 
mouths, however, on the nice bread and jam, 
they stretched them still wider open, and com- 
menced to howl. 

At this unexpected turn of affairs, Joe’s little 
dirty face broke into a delighted grin, Joe 
hardly knew the meaning of fear. To be sure, 
there had been one or two occasions when his 
heart had almost stopped beating. Very ex- 
traordinary occasions they were, and not for the 
world would Joe have allowed any one to have 
guessed that he was afraid ;. but here were these 
little girls, not only afraid of him, but perfectly 
willing to acknowledge it. Joe was disgusted. 
He was also pleased, for it seemed to him like a 
fine chance to do a bit of acting before an ap- 
preciative audience. 

He pounded on the window, and tried to 
open it. He made up faces and grinned al- 
ternately, and every new part which he assumed 
was received with fresh howls of terror. At 
length, Joe found that he could open one of the 
windows. So he climbed up, and, putting his 
head into the room, demanded the bread and 
jam. 

“If ye give me the bread and jam, I'll go off; 
but, if ye don’t, I’ll get ip and eat ye,” said Joe 
trying hard not to grin. 

Two great slices of bread were immediately 
handed up to him; and then Joe, true to his 
word, trotted off, devouring the bread as he 
went. 

Two days after this Joe was again trotting up 
the street just at noon. As he reached the 
school building, he stopped suddenly, and began 
to grin. : 

“Spose they’re inside?” asked the child, ad- 
dressing the lamp-post. “Guess I’ll take a look. 
Ain’t goin’ to take their old bread and jam this 
time. Don’t want nothin’ from ’fraid-cats.” 

In a moment Joe had climbed up to the 
window. But this time, instead of looking down 
upon two little upturned faces, there were three 
of them for Joe to deal with,—two with eyes 
fast filling with tears and the third radiant with 
delight. 

“There’s Joe! there’s Joe!’ cried the owner 
of the radiant eyes, springing up and stretching 
out her hands eagerly toward the window. 

“Come in Joe and see Flossie.” 

“Oh, no, no!” shone the two frightened 
children, “‘he’ll eat us.’ 

Joe didn’t wait to hear more. He dropped 
from the window, and started down the street. 

“They'll tell her, and she'll b'lieve um,” he 
kept saying to himself. “She won’t never watch 
out forme no more.” And poor little heathen 
Joe wiped the tears from his cheeks with the 
frayed edge of his coat-sleeve. 

Presently he stopped and listened. Some 
one was calling his name,—“Joe! Joe! Joe!” and 
a little white figure with flying curls and flash- 
ing eyes came panting up to him, “They said 
you was a thief, those naughty, bad girls; and 
you aren’t a thief, are ve Joe?’ demanded 
Flossie. : 
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' Poor Joe looked into the child’s eyes, and said 
never a word. 


“You take me home, Joe,” she said, never 


guessing that his silence was a confession of © 


guilt. “I don’t know where I live.” 

“Come,” said Joe, taking hold of the little 
white hand and turning toward the gray house. 

“Tl never go a-visiting to that school again. 
Those little girls didn’t ought to call you a thief, 
Joe. They’re bad, and they said ’twas you 
that’s bad.” So Flossie’s tongue ran on, while 
the lines between Joe’s eyes kept deepening and 
deepening. 

When they came in sight of the gray house 
and Flossie saw her mamma sitting on the 
piazza, her steps became slower and slower, and 
at last she stopped and covered both eyes with 
her hands. “I don’t know what my mamma’ll 
say, ’cause —’cause — oh, she’l] say I’m naughty, 
*cause”— Here Flossie burst into tears. 

“What's up?” said Joe, bending over with his 
hands on his knees and trying to look into the’! 
child’s face. 

“JT slapped the little girl right in the face, Joe. 
I—I didn’t fink I would, but I did and— 
and” — 

“Did ye, though ?” said Joe, bursting into an 
unrestrained giggle. “Did ye punch her head? 
You’re a good un, you’re”— 

“It’s naughty to slap faces,” interrupted 
Flossie, looking with astonishment into Joe’s . 
animated face. “My mamma didn’t ever fink 
I'd do it, and I can’t fink what she’ll say.” 

“You needn’t to tell her,” said Joe, in the 
most sympathizing voice he could muster. 

“Will you tell her?” asked Flossie, eagerly. 
“You tell her, and I’ll go and get the kittie.” 

Before Joe had time to collect his wits, he 
was standing before Flossie’s mother, and 
Flossie was running across the lawn after the 
kitten. 

“She punched the little gal’s head,” blurted 
Joe, standing at the foot of the steps and grin- 
ning with pride and delight. 

“Punched a little girl’s head,” repeated Flos- 
sie’s mother, wonderingly. “Who did? Not 
Flossie ?” 


“Vep,” said Joe, nodding and grinning more - 


and more. 


“Why, Joe! how did that happen? I never : 


knew Flossie to hurt any one.” 

“They called me names, those gals ; and she 
didn’t like it. She’s spunky, she is.” And Joe’s 
black eyes shone with pride. 


Flossie’s mother sat still, and looked into Joe’s 


face for almost a minute. 

“Why did the little girls call you names, 
Joen™ 

Joe dug his toes into the driveway. 

“Perhaps you did something to make them. 
Did you?” 

Joe glanced up. “I did that,” he said. “I 
took their bread and iatay but I want goin me 
it again, I ain’t goin’ take nothin’ from ’fraid- 
cats.” a 

Before any one spoke again, Joe had dug 
quite a large hole in the driveway. 

“Joe,” said Flossie’s mother at last, “my little 
girl talks about you a great deal. She has 
named her kitten for you; and she tells her dolls’ 
about you,—how good you are, and kind. Every 
night, when she says her prayers, she asks God — 
to take care of you. She never forgets it, Joe.’” 

Joe dug his toes deeper and deeper into the 
sand. 

“It would break her heart, were she forced. to”, 
believe some things about you.” 


/ 


i 
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-Joe- looked up. The grin had vanished, and 
the lines had deepened again: ‘between his eyes. 
“Be ye goin’ tell her?” he asked. 


down the steps. Her spool of’ cotton rolled 
away, the scissors fell through a crack in the 
floor. She sat down on the lowest step, close to 
where Joe stood. 

“Joe,” she said, “I “wouldn’t tell her for the 
world ; but—what can we do?’ She’ll find it out 
some day. I can’t keep it from her eae i 

Joe resumed his digging. 

“But you, Joe,— Oh, Joe, why not de the kind 
of boy Flossie thinks you are?” 

Joe looked up again, and met the brave eyes 
full of encouragement. 

“I do’ ’ner how,” said Joe, eagerly scanning 
the face before him for further developments. 

“Have you had any dinner, Joe ?” 

Joe shook his head. 

“Any breakfast ?” 

Another negative shake. 

“Want to earn three square meals a day fora 
year ?” é 

“Will I be like what she thinks?” asked in- 
credulous Joe. 

“You must make a eects first, you know. 
Are you ready to begin?” 

Joe nodded. 

“Well, I want some work done. Come in; 
and, while you are eating your dinner, we'll talk 
business.” 

Flossie’s mother got up and began to ascend 
the steps; and Joe, putting his head into the 
hole he had been digging, turned a summer- 
sault in the air. Then he followed his leader 
into the gray house, which from that moment 
became a veritable home for poor little Joe,— 
a place where all kinds of good habits were 
formed, 


“Number One,” 


“He is a Number One boy,” said grandmother, 
proudly. “A great boy for his books. Indeed, he 
would rather read than play, and that is saying 
a good deal for a boy of ten.” 

“Tt is, certainly,” returned Uncle John; “but 
what a pity it is that he is blind!” 

“Blind!” exclaimed grandmother. And the 
Number One boy looked up, too, in wonder, 

“Yes, blind, and a little deaf, also, I fear,” 
answered Uncle John.. 

“Why, John, what put that into your head?” 
asked grandmother, looking perplexed. 

“Why, the Number One boy himself,” said 
Uncle John. ‘He has been occupying the one 
easy-chair in the room all the forenoon, never 
seeing you, nor his mother when she came in for 
a few minutes’ rest. Then, when your glasses 
were miSlaid, and you had to climb upstairs two 
or three times to look for them, he neither saw 
nor heard anything that was going on.” 

“Oh, he is so busy reading,” apologized grand- 
mother. 

“That is not a very good excuse, mother,” 
replied Uncle John, smiling. “If Number One 
is not blind nor deaf, he must be very selfish, in- 
deed, to occupy the best seat in the room, and let 
older people run up and down stairs while he 
takes his ease.” 

“Nobody asked me to give up my seat nor to 
run on errands,” said Number One. 

“That should not have been necessary,” urged 
Uncle John. “What are a boy’s eyes and ears 
for, if not to keep him posted on what is going 


_ on around him? Iam glad to see you fond of 
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books ; but, if a pretty story makes you forget all 
things except amusing Number One, better run 


| out and play with other boys, and let grandmother 
Flossie’s mother got up: quickly and came: 


enjoy the: comfort of her rocker in quiet.”— 
Church Progress. , 


Ay Pcrotvat Baca eentae 


A funny parrot lives in Brooklyn, and is very 
fond of the lady she lives with, When the 
breakfast bell rings in the morning, she will 
push open the door of her cage with her bill, 
fly down to the breakfast table, take her own 
chair, which she always knows and occupies at 
each meal, and wait till the family assembles. 
If they should not gather as quickly as she 


thinks they ought, she will call out, “Hurry up, | , 


folks, hurry up!” and at the same time hop 
over to the oatmeal dish and attempt to lift the 
cover; for she is very fond of oatmeal, and will 
make her entire breakfast of it. She would not 
touch the oatmeal, even if she were able to lift 
the cover; for she is a very good Polly. After 
finishing her breakfast, she flies right back to 
her cage.—Z xchange. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Puzzle Verse. 


“A simple go-between am I, 
Without a thought of pride. 
I part the gathered thoughts of men, 
And liberally divide. 
I set the soul of Shakespeare free, 
To Milton’s thoughts give liberty, 
Bid Sydney speak with freer speech, 
Let Spenser sing and Taylor preach. 
Though through all learning swift I glide, 
No wisdom doth with me abide.” 


The answer is “ A paper cutter.” 
Presbyterian Banner. 


“But all trees do not bear fruit. 
Pupil: 


The teacher: 
In what way are the others useful ?” 
“They’re good to climb.” —Puck. 


“Mamma,” said little Bessie, who was just 
learning to make figures, “can you make ‘thir- 
teen’?” “Certainly, my dear,” answered the 
mother, “Then I wish you’d show me how,” 
continued the little student. “I can make the 
‘thirt’ all right, but I can’t make the ‘teen.’” 


The children had written compositions on the 
giraffe. They were reading them aloud to the 
class. At length the time came for little Willie 
to read his. It was as follows: “The giraffe is 
a dumb animal, and cannot express itself by any 
sound, because its neck is so long that its voice 
gets tired on its way to its mouth.” 


Curtis fell downstairs the other day,—some- 
thing he is in the habit of doing. His grand- 
mother, his mother, and the grocer’s boy all ran 
to pick him up, and his grandmother said, “Why, 
Curtis, what does make you fall downstairs so 
much?” The little fellow looked up through 
his tears, and said, “O ganma, me eat so much 
oatmeal, dat’s why me fall down ’tairs.” 
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‘It’s not hard 
to scare up an 
appetite 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


The new Oyster Cracker—a 
lunch in themselves, and the 
making of the oyster in what- 
ever style it’s served. 


Sold in In-er-seal Packages. 
Price 5 cents. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


5 Rooms .... 
7 Rooms , 

9 Rooms... 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 

ALL COMPLETE. 


Dighton Furnace 


Tf your old furnace has given out, see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DicuTon. Svery Pa: Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE Co., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 
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Good News. 


A Prayer. 


Our souls are tethered; round and round 
One central point we wander still, 
Like some poor lamb that feeds his fill, 

And never knows that he is bound. 


Give us this day our daily bread, we pray, 
And give us likewise, Lord, our daily thought, 
That our poor souls may strengthen as they ought, 
And starve not on the husks of yesterday. 


Living a life that men shall love to know 
Has once been lived on this degenerate earth, 
And sing it like some tale of long ago 
In ballad sweetness round their household hearth. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Tammany. 


Tammany has met with a severe defeat in the 
New York election—a defeat for which nine- 
teen-twentieths of those who read this column 
will rejoice, as certainly Ido. The election has 
made Seth Low mayor of Greater New York. 
He is one of the most distinguished men of the 
world, trained with singular felicity for the very 
difficult post which he assumes. And the meth- 
ods of Tammany, which seem to have been as 
corrupt as even those of the Tweed days, have 
been set out of the way for at least two years. 
Indeed, were it only for the value of the testi- 
mony thus given to the possibilities of universal 
suffrage,—testimony referred to very happily by 
Mr. Low in his message of congratulation,—the 
victory over Tammany must be accounted as of 
the greatest value. 

At the same time it would be well if men and 
women of character and conscience would study 
the administration of Tammany, its organization 
and its success for many years. Such people 
ought to ask themselves why such organization 
should be found only on the worst side. For 
half a century the slaveholding States of the 
country held the national government because 
they could rely absolutely on the vote of the 
most ignorant and vicious wards of the city of 
New York. The vote of that city was a commod- 
ity to be bought and sold. The dealers could 
deliver the goods and the purchasers could pay 
for them with equal confidence. They could, 
and they did. 

What was the organization which could work 
such results ? 

It was an organization which kept an eye, for 
better, for worse, on every household of the dis- 
trict it cared for, if in that household theré were 
a voter or a man who could becomea voter. 
Suppose the most forlorn fugitive from justice 
in Bohemia lived in an attic barrack anywhere 
in the domain of Tammany, there was some- 
body to the manner bred who within the month 
knew who this man was and what his family 
was, what his business was and what his pros- 
pects were, what liquor-shop he attended and 
what vote he was likely to give. If the man 
were a promising subject, somebody who knew 
how saw that he took out his “preliminary 
papers,” and in due time that he was natural- 
ized. If times pinched and there were no 
wages, this same somebody or some other some- 
body saw that the quota of coal which the city 
of New York distributes for fuel was provided 
for his household. It is quite probable that the 
same somebody kept an eye on the chalk regis- 
ter of the man’s drinks, at what was practically 
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the man’s club house, and saw that the cost 
was paid the day after the election. j 

Now an oversight like this, or not wholly 
dissimilar, exists in every one of the pure 
democracies of the country, where a hundred 
families, perhaps, live near each other, each 
in his own house, without crowding, and every- 
body is able to take an affectionate interest in 
everybody’s else affairs. In a small hamlet 
like that, if John falls down and breaks his leg, 
ninety-nine families know it, are sorry for it, 
and take care that in the long run John’s 
family shall be none the worse for the accident. 
Or if Casimir from Poland settle down with his 
children by good luck, the ninety-nine families, 
by a certain mild police, would see to his 
naturalization and to their education and vacci- 
nation. This mild police system works so well, 
on the whole, that communities may grow to 
a considerable size in America without any 
serious consequences from any system of bosses, 
who are willing to take the place of feudal 
barons and to direct the votes, or, for that 
matter, the blows of clubs or what the Irish 
call “tails” of followers. But, when one comes 
to crowded cities, where room 84 in a tenement 
house does not pretend to know anything of 
95, there is no mild police. If anybody is to 
keep an eye upon Casimir, it is done by such 
a systematic organization as has been so com- 
pletely illustrated in the work of Tammany. 

In Boston we have nothing of the sort. 
Casimir might fall down in the street in a fit, 
he might be buried at the public expense, and 
there is nobody whose business it is to- find 
where his widow and the six children shail get 
to-morrow’s breakfast. Tammany did not pre- 
tend to be a charitable society. But the man 
who “took care” of Casimir would, for the sake 
of his reputation in that lodging-house and for 
the sake of Tammany’s vote from that lodging- 
house, see that the widow and children did not 
starve or freeze. 

Is it not clear enough that no large city 
ought to leave such house to house oversight of 
new-comers, or of the poor, of anybody in Class 
A. and Class B. of Mr. Charles Booth’s system, 
to the care of an unprincipled partisan organ- 
ization like Tammany? 

What seems a practicable arrangement for 
such oversight in Boston would be this : — 

1. Let every church and synagogue and 
other charitable organization go on doing just 
what they are doing now. 

2. But in addition to this there are four 
hundred of them who could be trusted with the 
mild police work of the village or hamlet which 
I have described. Only no one of the four hun- 
dred can undertake the whole. If one did not 
see it every day, one would not believe that each 
of the four hundred should even pretend to 
cover the whole city. 

Let us divide the city topographically into 
four hundred sections, larger or smaller. Let 
us give one of these sections to one of the four 
hundred societies. “Here are ten houses, or 
twenty, or five hundred, where you must find 
out who is living there, and you must know who 
died there last week, and why he died. You 
must know who was sent to the House of Cor- 
rection and what keeps the family alive. You 
must find out whether the children go to school 
and why they do not go to school. You need 
not be spies: nobody wants you to be spies. 
But you can and you must take the same interest 
in this squad of people that you would take in 
the families of twenty neighbors if you lived in 
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Cranberry Centre. We do not want you to tell 
the men how to vote as Tammany does. But 
if Casimir or anybody else do come from Bo- 
hemia, from Van, or from Cranberry Centre, 
we do mean that he shall know that there is 
somebody in Boston who cares whether he 
goes to the dogs.” 

Tammany can dothis in a city like New 
York. There is another institution, older than 
Tammany, richer than Tammany, stronger than 
Tammany, which has a living existence in 
Boston. Its name is the Christian Church. But 
it cannot do this thing for Boston which Tam- 
many did for New York. 

Or it would be better to say it does not choose 
to do it. 

Somehow, the thing is not done. 

EpDwarD E. HALE. 


Dr. Howe. 7 


Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe was born in 
Boston, Nov. 10, 1801. His life covered three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century. Much that 
is commonplace now was, in his early manhood, 
either in its inception or had not been thought of. 

The time of his life and work was aptly 
chosen. The soil was virgin, and the people of 
Boston were ready for whatever was new and 
promised future good. 
. Dr. Capron of Providence, R.I., a college 
classmate, who was graduated in the year 182r, 
used to say with pride, “We all knew that 
Howe was made of better stuff than the rest of 
us,” and that he would in time make his mark, 
when mankind would keep his memory green. 

Dr. Howe took for his motto early in life, 
“Obstacles are things to be overcome.” He 
not only lived up to this, but inspired others to 
do so. 

When Dr. John D. Fisher proposed that he 
should take charge of the new movement for the 
blind, he hesitated until he was sure that he was 
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the man for the work; but, having put his hand 
to the plough, he never swerved or failed to 
guide the cause he loved. 

Dr. Howe was a born teacher, and was always 
ready to suggest ways and means to overcome 
all difficulties. He overflowed with originality. 
He scattered his thoughts about, and allowed 
others to work out the details. He himself 
preferred to grapple with the thoughts that crys- 
tallized into action at their birth. 

Dr, Howe had nothing of the preacher in him, 
was radical in his theology, but constructive in 
spirit, His life was a gospel of hope, and no 
living man since the days of the great Master 
has done more to spread it. For, like the Sav- 
iour of mankind, “he went about doing good.” 

When, talking over plans and employments 
for the blind, a friend remarked, Such and such 
avenues are already more than full, Dr. Howe 
answered cheerfully, “There is always room at 
the top.” 

For many years Dr. Howe conducted the de- 
votional exercises in the hall of the Perkins In- 
stitution. First came the Scripture reading ; and 
then a hymn was sung by the pupils, while one 
of their number played the organ. On the occa- 
sion of my first appearance, I sat down when the 
singing ended to wait for the exhortation, which, 
T thought, must come next; but, to my surprise, 
the Lord’s Prayer followed, and all joined in it. 
The simple but impressive form which Dr. 
Howe gave the devotional services is retained 
in the school to this day. 

“Miss Julia,” as we called Dr. Howe’s eldest 
daughter (afterward Mrs. Anagnos) . possessed 
her father’s spirit and shared his work. She 
was the angel of the household, and we were 
sure of her sympathy if we had any justice in 
our cause. Just before her last illness, Mrs. 
Anagnos finished reading aloud to the pupils 
Tennyson’s “Princess,” and her last thoughts 
were of the blind. Dr. Campbell of the Royal 
Normal College was in Boston at the time, and 
came from the city to hear her read. When 
Mrs. Anagnos thanked him, he said he could 
take a much longer journey forsuch a pleasure. 
Mrs, Anagnos died on the roth of March, 1886. 
“And, oh, the difference to me.” 

School opened on Monday, Jan. 3, 1876, just 
after the Christmas recess. The doctor was 
suffering very much. He was most affectionate, 
and made an effort to be cheerful. His home 


“was not far from the school at that time; and on 


Tuesday he tried to visit us again, but only 
reached the piazza of his own house where his 
daughter was to join him. He must have 
changed his mind, for he retraced his steps and 
the long-looked-for shock of apoplexy came. 
He died on Sunday, Jan. 9, 1876. J. Ae B. 


Helen Keller on Dr. Howe. 


At the celebration of Dr. Howe’s birthday on 
Monday last Dr. Hale read the following pas- 
sage from a letter written that morning by 
Helen Keller:— 

“I feel that you will express the heartfelt grat- 
itude of those who owe their education, their 
opportunities, their happiness, to him who 
opened the eyes of the blind and gave the dumb 
lip-language. 

“Sitting here in my study, surrounded by my 
books, enjoying the sweet and intimate compan- 
ionship of the great and the wise, I am trying 
to realize what my life might have been if Dr. 
Howe had failed in the great task which God 
gave himto perform. If he had not taken upon 
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himself the responsibility of Laura Bridgman’s 
education, and led her out of the pit of Acheron 
back to her human inheritance, should I be a 
Sophomore at Radcliffe College to-day,—who 
can say? But it is idle to speculate about what 
might have been in connection with Dr. Howe’s 
great achievement. 

“I think only those who have escaped that 
death in life existence from which Laura Bridg- 
man was rescued can realize how isolated, how 
shrouded in darkness, how cramped by its own 
impotence, is a soul without thought or faith or 
hope. Words are powerless to describe the 
desolation of that prison. 

“Loose, of the joy of the soul that is delivered 
out of its captivity. When we compare the 
needs and helplessness of the blind before Dr. 
Howe began his work with their present useful- 
ness and independence, we realize that great 
things have been done in our midst. What if 
physical conditions have built up high walls about 
us? Thanks to our friend and helper, our world 
lies upward: the length and breadth and sweep 
of the heavens are ours! 

“It is pleasant to think that Dr. Howe’s noble 
deeds will receive their due tribute of affection 
and gratitude in the city which was the scene of 
his great labors and splendid victories for hu- 
manity. 

“With kind greetings, in which my teacher 
joins me, I am, 

‘A ffectionately your friend, 


“HELEN KELLER. 
“CAMBRIDGE, MAss., 
“November 10,”’ 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


NOTES. 


For the present our president, Mr. Atherton, 
will be at Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, on Mon- 
days and Fridays from two until three o’clock, 
and will be happy to answer any questions relat- 
ing to the Union or meet any persons who 
desire to consult him about speakers or the 
forming of new unions. 

A series of four meetings are being held at 
Rev. Thomas J. Horner’s church at Melrose, 
Mass., in the hope that a union may be formed 
there. Mr, Atherton spoke Sunday evening, 
November 3, on “What a Union means and 
what it can do,” and on November 10 Miss 
Edith Melvin of Concord spoke on “Some As- 
pects of Local Union Work.” The young 


people of the church have seemed to be much | 


interested, and it is expected that a union will 
be formed at the conclusion of this series of 
meetings. 

The Executive Committee of the Holiday 
Fair take this opportunity of expressing their 
appreciation of and gratitude for all the assist- 
ance which was rendered them ‘by so many of 
the young people of the Union on last Wednes- 
day and Thursday; also, to Miss Barnes, who 
contributed three vocal solos, and Mr. Francis 
W. Woodward, who kindly played some lively 
music on the piano. 

The weather was all that could be desired, 
and the fair was a social success and will long 
be pleasantly remembered by those who at- 
tended it. Owing to the fact that it was impos- 
sible to have the fair open for more than a day 
and a half at the Vendome, the Executive Com- 
mittee have still on hand a number of desirable 
articles. In order to get these turned into 
money, another sale will be held in the parlor at 
25 Beacon Street during a day some time early 
in December. It is not possible now to state 
definitely the net proceeds of the fair. The 
Executive Committee, therefore, desire to be- 
speak the continued hearty co-operation of all 
interested in the Union, in order that, if possi- 
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ble, the net proceeds of the fair may reach at 
least the sum of one thousand dollars. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 

Topic for November 24, “Thanksgiving.” 
Psalm xcv. 2: “Let uscome before his presence 
with thanksgiving. 2 

“Let us make a joyful noise unto him with 
psalms.” 

2 Corinthians iv. 2: “For all things are 
for your sakes, that the grace, being multiplied 
through the many, may cause the thanksgiving 
to abound unto the glory of God.” 


“Thanks be to him who built the hills; 
Thanks be to him the streams who fills ; 
Thanks be to him who lights each star 
That sparkles in the blue afar ; 


“Thanks be to him who makes the morn, 
And bids it glow with beams new born ; 
Who draws the shadows of the night, 
Like curtains, o’er our wearied sight. 


Dinner Sets 
For Thanksgiving 


Intending buyers will’ find in the 
Dinner Set Department (3d floor) 
an extraordinary exhibit of more than 
two hundred designs to choose from, 
including all the grades from the ordi- 
nary, every-day set up through the 
medium values, and so on to the very 
costly porcelain dinner services from 
Minton and the Royal Worcester pat- 
terns. Also Oyster plates, Fish sets, 
Entrée sets, Dessert sets, and in our 
new glassware department (2d floor) 
superb lines of Table glassware, in- 
cluding new designs of Hocks and 
single presentation pieces in cut crystal 
glass. 

In our Dinner Set Department will 
be seen stock patterns which can be 
readily matched for years to come,—an 
advantage appreciated by experienced 
housekeepers. Many of the designs 
are effective, artistic, and inexpensive. 

Among the new subjects of Historical 
plates are Niagara Falls, Whittier’s 
birthplace, Park Street Church, the Old 
North Bridge, Concord, the Home of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Yale Col 
lege and the Old Fence. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
CHINA, GLASS, AND LAMPS 
120 Franklin, cor. Federal St. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 
GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 
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“Thanks be to him who sheds abroad, 
Within our hearts, the love of God, 
The spirit of all truth and peace, 
Fountain of joy and holiness.” 


Each day brings to every soul an opportunity 
to thank God for the joy of living, to thank him 
“for the fragrance ne beauty of the spring, the 
genial warmth and rich fruitage of the summer, 
and the bountiful harvests that crown the year.” 
We can thank him that our lines have fallen in 
pleasant places and for all the heritage of good 
into which we have been born; for every 
good institution; for schools and churches; 
for liberty which makes all men free; for 
the excellent example of the faithful ones 
who have gone before us; for the prosper- 
ity that crowns our industry; for the kindly ties 
that bind us one to another, and the sweet fellow- 
ships that enrich our lives. 

A lack of thanksgiving is a sign of base 
ingratitude. Cold and hard-hearted selfishness 
is the only thing that can account for the spirit 
of accepting all that is given without a feeling 
of thankfulness toward the giver. And yet we 
often fail to think of what our heavenly Father 
has provided for us. Let what we have be 
taken away, and we are quick tocomplain. All 
is wrong when we must go without that which 
we had, But 


“When thou hast thanked thy God for every 
blessing sent, 

What time will then remain for murmurs and 
laments ?” 


“We plough the fields, and scatter 
The good seed on the land; 
But it is fed and watered 
By God’s almighty hand. 
He sends the snow in winter, 
The warmth to swell the grain, 
The breezes and the sunshine 
And soft refreshing rain. 
All good gifts around us 
Are sent from heaven above. 
Then thank the Lord, oh, thank the Lord 
For all his love! 


“We thank thee, then, O Father, 
For all things bright and good, 
The seed-time and the harvest, 
Our life, our health, our food. 
Accept the gifts we offer 
For all thy love imparts, 
And — what thou most desirest — 
Our humble, thankful hearts. 
All good gifts around us 
Are sent from heaven above: 
Then thank the Lord, oh, thank the Lord 
For all his love.” 


“All that is good, all that is true, all that is 
beautiful, all that is beneficent, be it great or 
small, be it perfect or fragmentary, natural as 
well as supernatural, moral as well as material, 
comes from God.”—/John Henry Newman. 


The Sunday School. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
publish a Christmas card, containing a picture 
of Holman Hunt’s “Jesus in the Temple,” with 
“Our Faith” below. There will also be a bor- 
der of holly leaves and berries, in green and red. 
The whole printed on extra heavy card-board, 
measuring 9 x 64 inches. Price three dollars per 
hundred, or five cents a single copy. This will 
be admirable for use as a Christmas gift in the 
Sunday-school or home. Ready November 20. 


Preparations are already on foot for Christ- 
mas, and Sunday-school workers are thinking 
ahead. My constant advice is, first, that Christ- 
mas should be thoroughly observed in our 
Sunday-schools. The great significance of the 
truths impressed at that time is measureless. 
But the second comment is a warning. Do not 
break in upon the Sunday-school class-work too 
much. Plan to rehearse the carols and perfect 
the programme by instalments, A little time 
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each Sunday will not encroach on the order of 
things, and no doubt this method will bring 
better results. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society will not 
furnish a new Christmas service this year. It 
offers the one prepared by Mrs. J.C, Jaynes. 
and issued last year. In addition are reprints 
of the popular services published in 1888, 1892, 
and 1894. These pamphlets can be supplied in 
any number. Price five cents a copy. Four 
dollars per hundred. 


There will be published in Every Other Sun- 
day for December 8 a dialogue appropriate to 
Christmas, entitled “A Visit to Santa Claus,” 
by Mrs. Adéle B. Wilson. Appearing in the 
paper of this date, it will be available for use in 
rehearsing for the coming Christmas. In the 
regular Christmas number of Avery Other Sun- 
day, date December 22, there will be a rich 
variety of stories, poems, and pictures relating 
to Christmas. Two reproductions of well-known 
Madonnas, especially engraved for Avery Other 
Sunday, will be among the attractions. The 
editor seeks to give that variety to the paper 
which the Sunday-schools and homes require. 
The current series of illustrative ‘articles on 
“Famous Places and Monuments” has already 
included “The Sphinx and Pyramids,” “The 
Lion of Lucerne,” the Genoa Monument of 
Columbus. In the number for November 24 
will appear a fine picture of the Miles Standish 
Monument at Duxbury, with description. Soon 
to follow will be a reproduction of Kitson’s 
noble statue of Captain Parker, or the Lexing- 
ton Minute Man, one of the finest works of art 
in the country. This bronze figure stands on 
Lexington Common, looking down the road 
over which Paul Revere rode as he heralded the 
approach of the British in 1775. 

Another object in the conduct of Every Other 
Sunday is to rouse the thought and quicken the 
interest of the young readers. The Letter-Box 
is always open to young correspondents, and 
invites contributions of puzzles, enigmas, and 
similar productions. In addition a new depart- 
ment will be created, called “The Home-Study 
Club.” In each number this new column will 
contain questions relating to authors, historic 
events, customs and biographical facts, and many 
other topics. The readers, young and old, are 
expected to send in answers. The whole result 
ought to be something very interesting and edu- 
cational. 

The book department of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has several extra bound copies of 
Every Other Sunday, volume 15, which will be 
sold at a reduced rate, fifty cents a volume; post- 
age extra, seventeen cents. For this sum a teacher 
or parent can secure a great resource. It is a 
little library in itself of interesting stories, 
poems worth knowing, and pictorial aids, I 
commend this paper again to the attention of 
our Unitarian families and Sunday-schools. The 
editor believes that, in the midst of manifold 
publications for the young, such a paper as 
Every Other Sunday has its important place. 


There is a large corps of writers, numbering }- 


over one hundred and twenty-five, whose con- 
tributions to the paper are, on the whole, free 
from sentimentality, goody-goodyism, and ser- 
monic heaviness. Most of these authors present 
religious and moral lessons with happy touch. 
There is always a need of some paper which 
offers to the young, in a sensible manner, sacred 
truths and ethical problems. 


I notice, with great satisfaction, the increased 
attention given by the Women’s Alliance to 
Sunday-school affairs. I have often felt that 
this was a great channel into which the Alliance 
could pour its energy naturally and with marked 
effect. I do not find any distinct mention of 
Sunday-schools or the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society in the circular letter to the Alliance 
Branches recently sent out by President Emma 
C. Lowe, But the spirit, if not the letter, is in 
the document, I qm glad to quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from this message :— 

“Another development of our work should be 
the steady endeavor to give the young people a 
thorough knowledge of the origin and growth of 


the form of faith for which they, as Unitarians, | 
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must stand. Their enthusiasm and devotion — 
should be aroused, and they should be led to — 
realize that upon them largely depends the © 
future influence of our faith.” 

Of course there is no more effective way to 
accomplish this object than by co-operating with 
the Sunday-school work. It is woman’s preroga- 
tive to shine as the chief leader and main 
worker in the religious and moral training of 
the young. I hopethe Alliance Branches will 
maintain this attitude. There is nothing of 
more consequence before the Unitarian denomi- 
nation at the present time than the question of 
training and recruiting the young. This move- 
ment must begin withthe children, or the effort 
is futile. 

In turn, the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
gladly reaches out the hand of recognition and co- 
operation to the Women’s Alliance. Many of 
its publications are necessary to the study-work 
of that splendid organization. I am ready to 
pledge the zealand loyalty of our organization 
to the Women’s Alliance. The members of 
that body are quickening the life of parishes, 
stirring the young to active labors, and safe- 
guarding the future of our faith. ; 

This leads me to a final thought which is 
quite natural. The Unitarian forces can only 
do their best when united. No organization 
can obtain its maximum power by running 
alone. We need at the present time an organic 
as well as spiritual unity in which perfect free- 
dom reigns with sagacious, intensified co-opera- 
tion. The Unitarian Association, the Women’s 
Alliance, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and the Unitarian Sunday School Society should 
be thoroughly one in plan and purpose. There 
ought to be a reciprocity full and complete, 
organization with organization. Each one needs 
the other, and the common cause requires their 


Thanksgiving 
IS MOST HERE 
ARE YOU PREPARED? 


The 
selection 
of table 
requisites 
whether 
you need 
whole sets 
or odd 
pieces 
should be 
made at 
once, 
Deal with 
us and 
get best 
goods at 
consistent 
prices 


Turkey 
Plates and 
Platters. 
Service 
Soup 
Entree 
Dessert 
and 
Bread and 
Butter 
Plates. 
Chop 
Dishes 

- Bouillon 


Cups 


Abram French Co 


China ‘and Glass Merchants 
47 & 49 Summer St., Boston 
Three Doors from Havey's 


Boston Agents for the Celebrated Monroe 
Porcelain-Lined Refrigerators 
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united best. To such thoughtful and enthusi- 
astic unity of forces may we constantly approxi- 
mate. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the Ministry: Rev. Baxter D.D. 
Greer, Rev. L. H. Stoughton, Rev. Manfred 
Lilliefors, and Rev. Clarence Leon Ball, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of their _fit- 
ness for the Unitarian ministry, are hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. W. L. 
Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


The Boston Ministers’ Monday Club will 
meet at 25 Beacon Street on Monday morning, 
November 18, at 10.30 o’clock. Rev. C. T. Can- 
field will preside. Rev. A. M. Averill of 
Somerville will read a paper on “The Minister 
of Fifty Years Ago.” All are invited to attend. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston.—The second regular meeting, nine- 
teenth season, 1901-1902, will be held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples, corner 
of Warren Avenue and West Brookline Street, 
at 5 P.M., on Monday, November 18. Subject: 
The Ideal Sunday-school Worker: “The Minis- 
ter,’ Mr..Maro S. Brooks; “The Superinten- 
dent,” Rev. George W. Solley; “The Teacher,” 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. 


Conferences. 


The Wisconsin State Conference.—The 
twenty-fifth session was held at Madison, Octo- 
ber 24 and 25. The best of weather prevailed, 
and much interest was shown by the people of 
this city and university. On Thursday evening, 
October 24, the conference opened by an address 
of welcome from H. M. Lewis of Madison. 
Then came a sermon by Rev. Mr. Hodgins of 
Milwaukee, upon the text,“That which is natural 
is first, afterward that which is spiritual,”—a 
clear, strong statement of the necessity for ma- 
terial and commercial facts: but these are in- 
sufficient, they must give way to spiritual growth 
for which the times are even nowcalling. Mrs. 
Davis of New York gave a stimulating address, 
enlivened with anecdotes, upon the work of the 
Alliance. After the address the people ad- 
journed to the parlors, where a pleasant reception 
was held. Dr. S. A. Eliot of Boston and Rev. 
F. C. Southworth of Chicago were present. In- 
troductions, hand-shakings, refreshments music, 
and a brief speech by Dr. Eliot closed the even- 
ing. Friday morning the ministers assembled 
in the parlors to talk over methods of work in 
the individual churches and in the State. At 11 
the delegates visited the New State Historical 
Library and University Hill. At 3 P.M. Rev. 
Mr. Southworth and Dr. Eliot spoke. Reports 
were made of the work at Milwaukee, Kenosha, 
Madison, Menomonie, Neilsville, and other 
places. At the business meeting Rev. C. F. 
Niles of Menominie read the report of the last 
meeting, held at Neilsville. He also read the 
report of the treasurer. The following officers 
were chosen. President, Prof. J. B. Johnson of 
Madison; vice-presidents, Z. G. Simmons of 
Kenosha and F. F. Morgan of Menominie; 
Secretary, Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison ; 
treasurer, Mr. Charles Mason of Milwaukee. 
Two resolutions were passed :— 

“Resolved, That the State Conference sends 
greetings to Rev. T. Grafton Owen of Arcadia 
Tt recognizes the long and effective service he 
has rendered in spreading our liberal truth in 
Northern Wisconsin, and the wholesome influ- 
ence he has exercised upon the young. We 
regret his absence and pray for his continued 
health and happiness. 

“Resolved, That the State Conference sends 

eetings to Rev. Florence Buck at Kenosha. 
ft welcomes her most cordially to the State, and 
wishes her the largest measure of success,” 
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' At 6 P.M. supper was served. Every place 
was taken, and several were obliged to wait. 
Then followed a talk by Mr. Gilmore of Mad- 
ison upon the history of Unitarianism, illustrated 
with stereopticon slides. Prof. D. B. Franken- 
berger spoke of the growth of liberal and 
rational views in recent years, yet in many 
places the old views are in entire control. The 
closing address was made by Dr. Eliot, who 
told in felicitous and impressive manner of the 
drawing together of liberals throughout the 
world, and the encouragement to feel that we 
are not a small and isolated body, but that we are 
members of a mighty family, though a scattered 
one, of men and women who build churches and 
found religious instruction upon no book or 
creed, but on the eternal instincts of the soul. 
F. A. Gilmore, secretary. 


Minnesota Unitarian Conference.—The 
fifteenth annual meeting was held with Unity 
Congregational Society, Luverne, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 29 and 30, The fine 
weather and the cordial hospitality of the Lu- 
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verne minister and people made a perfect set- 
ting for one of the best of recent conferences in 
this State. Not a word of merely negative or 
destructive character was spoken. The tone of 
the addresses was throughout positive, uplifting 
and harmonious. Seven of the widely scattered 
Minnesota churches were represented by their 
ministers or by lay delegates, besides which © 
there were present Rev. A. N. Alcott of All Souls’ 
Church (Universalist), Minneapolis, and Rev. 
A. J. Williams of the People’s Church (Inde- 
pendent) of Rock Rapids, Ia, with members of 
hissociety. The attendance at the sessions of the 
conference was most gratifying, especially at the 
two evening sessions. Dr..Eliot’s sermon on 
Wednesday evening was listened to by a con- 
gregation that filled the church and the parlors 
in the rear, and included several of the evangeli- 
cal ministers of the town. 

The conference opened Tuesday evening with 
an address of welcome by Hon. H. J. Miller, 
editor of the Luverne Hera/d and State senator. 
It was a model of what such an address should 
be. Rev. F. C. Southworth of Chicago made 
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the reply for the conference. In the absence of 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., who was delayed by a 
railroad wreck, the platform meeting (subject, 
“The Strength of the Liberal Church”) planned 
for the next evening was substituted for the 
conference sermon, Rev. A. N. Alcott of Min- 
neapolis spoke upon “The Message of the 
Liberal Church to Thinking Men and Women”; 
Rev. E. M. S. Hodgin of Humboldt, Ia., upon 
“Tts Practical Benefits to the Community”; and 
Mrs. R. H. Davis of New York, corresponding 
secretary of the Women’s National Alliance, 
upon “Its Appeal to Denominational Loyalty.” 
A bnef closing address was made by Rev. R. W. 
Boynton of St. Paul. 

The Wednesday morning session was giyen 
over to reports from the officers of the confer- 
ence, and from the churches, Sunday-schools, 
and women’s societies. In the absence of. Hon. 
L. W. Collins, president of the conference, Rev. 
J. H. Palmer of Luverne presided. The reports 
were in general encouraging, showing forward 
movements in all the churches now supplied 
with ministers. The great need, here as every- 
where, is for able and devoted ministers to 
revive dormant churches and build up new ones. 

The reports were followed by an address on 
“Our Problems in the West,” by Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, They are not essentially different 
from the problems in the East; but the re- 
sources for meeting them are not so great, par- 
ticularly in view of the unrivalled missionary 
opportunity. The devotional service, conducted 
by Rev. J. H. Jones of St. Cloud, closed the 
morning session with an appeal to give the 
breath of inspiration to the dry bones of our 
church and denominational relations. 

The afternoon session was devoted to ad- 
dresses on Unitarian work. Rev. Amandus 
Norman of Minneapolis described the Uni- 
tarian catechism in the Norwegian language 
which he has compiled, and had printed for 
use in his Sunday-school classes. Rev. F. C. 
Southworth told of the Icelandic Unitarian 
churches of Northern Minnesota and Manitoba, 
which form one of the most interesting of our 
missionary outposts. At the close of his ad- 
dress the conference voted to send greetings 


to the Icelandic Unitarian Association, formed | 


by Mr. Southworth at Gimli, Man., last sum- 
mer. Mrs. P. N. Gilham of Luverne, in a 
paper on the Sunday-school, gave an admirable 
statement of the aim and spirit of her work 
with the school at Luverne for the past eight 
years. After Mrs. Gilham had spoken, the 
children of Unity Sunday-school, to the number 
of thirty-five, sang for the conference two of 
their school songs. Mrs. Robert H. Davis of 
New York closed the speaking with a stirring 
appeal to the Luverne women to add the 
strength of their local organization to the 
National Alliance. 

The following officers were elected for the 
current year: president, Hon. L. W. Collins, 
St. Cloud; vice-president, Hon. H. J. Miller, 
Luverne; secretary, Rev. R. W. Boynton, St. 
Paul; treasurer, Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St. 
Cloud; Missionary Committee, Rev. J. H. 
Palmer, Luverne; Rev. Harry White, Duluth. 
A resolution was passed in appreciation of the 
four years’ service as secretary to the confer- 
ence of Rev. Robert S, Loring, formerly of St. 
Cloud, but now in Europe for a year’s study. 
The welcome of the conference was extended 
to Rev. W. D. Wilkie, a Presbyterian minister 
from North Dakota, who contemplates entering 
the Unitarian fellowship. 

After the supper, served by the ladies of the 
church, a social hour was enjoyed in prepara- 
tion for the evening session, in which the confer- 
ence came to its natural climax. The devotional 
part of the service was in charge of Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Boynton of St. Paul. The choir of 
Unity Church, led by Mrs. J. H. Palmer, gave 
generous assistance, as on the previous evening. 
The sermon by Dr. Samuel Eliot of Boston was 
upon “The Reality of Religion, as Shown in 
Human Service. It was an utterance of com- 
manding power and beauty, in which the 
speaker was at his best, and carried instant 
conviction to those who listened. A writer of 
the local press referred to the sermon as “a 
fitting conclusion to an occasion of rare interest, 
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great profit, and the highest enjoyment to all 
who attended the exercises of the conference 
either in whole or in part.” Richard W. Boyn- 
ton, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Belmont, Mass.—Rev. Hilary Bygrave has 
resigned the pastorate of the Belmont Congre- 
gational Society, to take effect at the close of a 
period of fifteen years’ service. At a largely 
attended meeting of the members of the society, 
held on Thursday evening, October 31, it was 
voted by a large majority not to accept the 
pastor’s resignation; and a committee of three 
gentlemen was appointed to wait upon him to 
urge him to reconsider his decision. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Rev. George A. Thayer: 
During the summer the First Congregational 
Church has added some commodious rooms 
for its benevolent and Sunday-school purposes, 
which were formally opened on Wednesday, 
October 30, by a series of addresses devoted 
chiefly to the memory of Mrs. Nancy F. Thorn- 
ton, whose gift by legacy made possible the 
addition. The Women’s Alliance, as the chief 
feature of its monthly meetings, will have a 
series of lectures by Mrs. Alice Williams 
Brotherton upon such subjects as “Spiritual 
Evolution,” “Ascending and Descending An- 
gels,” and “Poetry as a Factor in a Child’s 
Education.” Superintendent Boone of the Cin- 
cinnati public schools will open the course by 
an address upon Jesus and the Bible. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Rev. Mary A. Safford 
and Rev. Marie H. Jenney: In a_ service 
conducted by the ministers of Unity Church, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Griffith dedicated 
their new home on October 25. “The Ideal 
Home” was the subject of the address by 
Rev. Marie H. Jenney. Speeches of congratu- 
lation were made by Mr. Homer A. Miller and 
by Mr. A. D. Pugh. After the lighting of the 
fire by Mr. and Mrs. Griffith, they read Mr. 
Gannett’s poem, “Together.” 

The meetings of Unity Circle this year are 
proving of unusual interest. The attendance 
has increased until the church parlors are 
crowded. The subjects of study are Emerson 
and Browning, Miss Safford leading the Emer- 
son section, and Miss Jenney that of Browning. 
The topics are proving genuinely helpful, and 
are provocative of much general divers a 

The young people of the Literary Club are 
studying fiction. They have divided the work 
of the year into three sections, comprising socio- 
logical, theological, and psychological novels. 
Under the first head the two novels already 
studied are Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” and 
Howell’s “A Traveller from Altruria.” 

A German-English service was held in the 
church on October 27. After a preliminary 
address by Rev. Marie H. Jenney, a sermon on 
“The Origin and Nature of Religion” was deliv- 
ered in German by Dr. M. V. Clark of Water- 
loo, Ia. Evening services will be continued 
through November. The sermon subjects will 
set forth the nature of our faith. 

Growing enthusiasm is manifested in the 
church, as is shown by increased attendance and 
by the wide-felt desire for a new church edifice. 
Three persons have pledged $1,000 each toward 
the erection of a church building, on condition 
that $12,000 be raised. within two years. 


Kenosha, Wis.— An impressive event at 
the Unitarian church on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 27, was the installation of Miss Florence 
Buck as minister of the church. In honor of 
the occasion the church was richly decorated 
with flowers, the beautiful chrysanthemums be- 
ing the gift of the ladies of Unity Church, 
Cieveland, Ohio. The audience-room was well 
filled, and the group of distinguished ministers 
present made the occasion a notable one. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot of Boston gave the sermon, 
eloquent in its presentation of the simplicity of 
Christ and the reasonableness of the liberal 
faith. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones gave a stirring 
address upon the present-day demand upon the 


minister and the need for unity in church work. | 


Rev. Henry M. Simmons of Minneapolis, 
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twenty years ago the pastor of the church, 
made the charge to the people, presenting some 
helpful and amusing hints as to minorities, 
Rev. A. C. Grier of the Universalist church in 
Racine welcomed the new minister to the State 
with some telling suggestions upon co-operation 
in service. Rev. Marion Murdock gave the in- 
stallation prayer, Miss Buck coming forward to 
the platform and standing with bowed head 
while a blessing was invoked upon “this minis- 
ter and people, pledged to work together with 
God for the coming of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth.” 

After the prayer the president of the board 
of trustees, Mr. Z.G. Simmons, completed the 
installation by a few well-chosen words of wel- 
come. Appropriate music was rendered -by the 
choir, Miss Eva Belle Johnson of Manistee be- 
ing the soprano soloist. A large delegation 
from the Milwaukee and Racine churches added 
greatly to the interest and fellowship of the 
occasion. 


Louisville, Ky.—.Church of the Messiah 
Rev, Fred V. Hawley: This church has issued 
an excellent descriptive bulletin, announcing the 
services, classes, and social gatherings for the 
season. From the introductory notes we quote: 

“The work of this church naturally divides 
itself into two parts, which for the sake of con- 
venience we call the Educational Section and 
the Social Section. The first comprises all our 
efforts to gain knowledge through preaching 
and teaching,—a careful study of life’s meaning 
and mysteries, and the gaining of pee 
which means a larger appreciation and a broader 
view. The second includes all our efforts for a 
better acquaintance, for mutual helpfulness, and 
the practical amelioration of human conditions. 

“In the Educational Section are the Sunday 
sermons, the two Sunday-schools, the mid-week 
classes, the readiug circle, and the lecture course. 
In the Social Section we have the weekly gath- 
erings of the Women’s Branch Alliance, the 
monthly evening gatherings for better acquaint- 
ance and social intercourse, the Post-office Mis- 
sion correspondence, and the various benevo- 
lences in which we are interested and through 
which we seek to give practical charitable help.” 


Newburyport, Mass.—Rev. S. C. Beane: 
On October 31 the most notable gathering ever 
held here took place in the celebration of the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the society and the one hundredth 
of the church building. Sons and daughters of 
the church came from great distances, and the 
occasion was of deep and permanent interest to 
all. Presiding Officer Hon. E. P. Dodge spoke 
briefly on the character of the occasion, of the 
honor and pleasure he felt at being present and 
of his connection with the church. 

Judge Francis C. Lowell of Boston was pre- 
sented as the first speaker, a descendant of John 
Lowell, the first pastor of the church. He 
thought that, inasmuch as John Lowell was his 
great-great-great-grandfather, it was not to be 
wondered at that so few of his descendants have 
lived in Newburyport these many years. It was 


| the first time, he said, that he had ever been in- 


side this church. 

In presenting the venerable Rev. Alfred P. 
Putnam, D.D., of Salem, to the assemblage, 
President Dodge said : “As we are a religious so- 
ciety, we should hear as much as possible from the 
clergy.” The chairman then introduced as the 
next speaker, Mr. John W. Lowell, of Boston, 
another descendant of Rev. John Lowell. Rev. 
Mr. Stewart of Lynn spoke as the representative 
of the Essex Conference Association. Mr. 
George W. Fox, assistant secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and son of a 
former minister of the church, spoke feelingly 
and effectively. Rev. Charles E. St. John spoke, 
bringing the congratulations of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Many letters came to Dr. Beane in response 
to invitations from those who were unable to be 
present. Many of them were of great length, — 
but deeply interesting. 

They were from Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Rey. 
Joseph May (now in Italy), Rev. George L. 
Stowell, former pastors; Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Mayor Moses Brown, S. R. Eliot, William~ 
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C. Gannett, Hon. Moorfield Storey, William C. 
Todd, Esq. Rev. John W. Dodge, and many 
others. 

“Dr. Beane read extracts from a letter from 
Hon. Milton Read of Fall River, a son of the 
church, and a poem by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Waverley, Mass.—The people of this parish 
and their friends gave a reception in the church 
on Friday, November 8, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Allen. The church was well filled, 
and the occasion was very successful. 

Mr. Allen came to Waverley in September 
from Bridgewater, and has already made a dis- 
tinct improvement in the affairs here. The 
people of the society and in the town receive 
him cordially, and feel that a decided acquisition 
has been made to the forces that make for the 
higher life of this community. 

The society has an attractive church, and the 
different activities are in good order and all 
working with increased interest. The Sunday- 
school of about forty is very successful, and the 
teachers have a good spirit and work with enthu- 
siasm. 

The Young People’s Religious Union has a 
good membership, and holds meetings on alter- 
nate Sundays, For this reason, each mecting 
is 
leaders. A paper is prepared by one of the 
members, and others read extracts from his 
writings. In this way our young people have 
learned about Channing, Parker, Clarke, ‘and 
Tilden; and during the winter they will study 
about fifteen other well-known clergymen and 
laymen whose works and lives have illuminated 
the history of our denomination. 

The ladies have the social interests of our 
parish well in hand and carefully arranged. 
They are now working hard for a fair in Decem- 
ber, which certainly deserves success, the pro- 
OR of which will be applied to the building 

ebt. 


Winchester, Mass.—Rev. William I. Law- 
rance: November 3 was observed as reunion 
Sunday. Invitations were sent to all members 
and friends of the parish, resident and non-resi- 
dent; and a very large congregation was in at- 
tendance at the day’sservices. In the morning 
an offering was taken for the reduction of the 
church debt, amounting to nearly three hundred 
dollars, including one contribution of a hundred 
dollars from the E. E, Hale Fund of the Lend a 
HandClub. At the Sunday-school Mr. Robert 
C. Metcalf, now of Boston, but for eleven years 
superintendent of the school, made an effective 
address. In the evening Rev. Frederic Gill of 
Arlington spoke. There was special music at 
allthe services. The day was one of great en- 
couragement. The steady growth of this beau- 
tiful town is bringing a substantial growth to the 
church, which is in a most prosperous condition. 


Yonkers, N.Y.— Rev. James T. Bixby: Sev- 
eral new families have come to the church this 
fall, and the Sunday-school roll and attendance is 
now nearly double what it was a few years ago. 
Looking back a few years, the society has in- 
creased both numerically and in financial 
strength. A course of Sunday evening lectures 
on “Modern Reforms” is proving both interest- 
ing and profitable. November 17, ‘“‘Care and 
Treatment of Insane,” by Goodwin Brown, 
ex-commissioner of lunacy; November 24, 
“Reform in Charity,” by Homer Folks, secre- 
tary of National Charities Association; Decem- 
ber 1, “The Religion for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,”— name of lecturer will be announced 
later; December 8, “The Woman’s Cause,” by 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, of New York. 


Personals. 


Rey. George W. Stone, the field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, has just 
published an admirably practical little pamphlet 
upon “The Religious Education of Children.’’ 


It is more than thirty years since Dr. Charles 
G. Ames preached in San José, Cal., but that he 
is remembered is shown in the recent organiza- 
tion there by the women of the Unitarian 
Church of the “Charles G. Ames Alliance.” 


ven toa study of one of the Unitarian | 
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The president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation has returned from a three weeks jour- 
ney in the West. Mr. Eliot writes: “I have 
travelled more than four thousand miles. One 
appointment I missed because of a delayed train 
and one on account of temporary indisposition ; 
but I’ve inflicted twenty-two sermons and ad- 
dresses upon patient congregations. Of course, 
I have repeated myself not a little, Besides 
personally visiting a dozen or fifteen churches, 
the State conferences have given me opportu- 
nity of meeting and talking with the ministers 
and delegates of some forty more of our scat- 
tered churches in the West. It has been hard 
work, but mighty stimulating and encouraging.” 


The Unitarian Church in Old Bos- 
ton, England. 


Previously acknowledged and sent to England 


(twenty pounds) ..+..s0.0+ eseeecess ceases 197.8) 
Previously acknowledged (still on hand).. - 35.55 
Miss A, F. Dewey (sixth and last subscription), 1,00 
Mrs, A.C. Wellington 2.00 
The Misses Philbrick, Salem, Mas: 2,00 


$138.35 
L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
gt Mr. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Clubs. 


The Unitarian Club of Watertown, Mass., 
claims to be the oldest of the men’s clubs con- 
nected with our various churches. The club 
desires to obtain information concerning similar 
clubs, and to this end the secretaries of all such 


clubs within easy reach of Boston are requested 


to send their addresses to the secretary of the 
Watertown club. Charles A. York, 13 Marion 
Road, Watertown; Mass. Furthermore, in case 
there are churches where such clubs have ex- 
isted, but are now in a dormant state, the pastors 
are invited to communicate with the Watertown 
secretary. 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met in Boston October 22. In the ab- 
sence of the president, Gen. W. W. Blackmar 
presided. Present, Messrs. Blackmar, Lincoln, 
Putnam, Piper, and St. John. The records of 
the last meeting were read and approved. 

Mr, St. John stated that he had been in 
Presque Isle, Me., lately, and had seen the par- 
sonage for purchasing which a loan had been 
made at the last meeting. The secretary re- 
ported that the plans for the church at Ord, 
Neb., had been altered to the satisfaction of the 
standing committee; and the’ loan had been 
made. The treasurer reported the cash in hand 
$9,445.41, of which $6,500 had already been ap- 
propriated. 

An application from the First Unitarian 
Church of Dallas, Tex., for a loan of $2,000, 


Business Notices. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s advertisement in 
another place alludes to several new subjects in their series 
of historical plates in Wedgwood’s old blue, printed under 
the glaze. The inscriptions at the back of the plates are 
interesting. ‘‘A friend may be reckoned the masterpiece 
of Nature” is at the back of the Ralph Waldo Emerson 
plate, while on the Whittier plate are his enduring lines: 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


‘ References. Address Box 508, Concorp, 
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The “Conference” v. Dominion Line.— The 
growing popularity of a winter voyage to the Mediterra- 
nean has led the Dominion Line of Boston to establish a 
new service thither, direct from this city, by their palatial 
steamers, equipped with all the elegance of modern travel, 
which has distinguished this line from its inception. Jeal- 
ous of so formidable a rival, the ten steamship lines com- 
prising the ‘‘ Mediterranean Conference,’’ and heretofore 
controlling the trade between the ports of the United 
States and the Mediterranean, are said to be interposing 
every obstacle to the success of the Dominion Line’s enter- 
prise, by unfair interference with ticket agents, and in 
other ways establishing a virtual “ boycott” against the 
Boston line, This business has heretofore centred in New 
York; and, while the combined lines look askance upon a 
new competitor, they must admit that the traffic is growing 
so rapidly as to stimulate competition. The people of 
Boston and New England, in view of the results attained 
by the Dominion Line in increasing the importance of the 
port of Boston, by restoring to it the Mediterranean trade 
it formerly enjoyed for many years, will hold up the hands 
of the local line. The outcome of the controversy is 
awaited with lively interest. ; 


Odd Bureaus.—One furniture house in this city (the 
Paine Furniture Company) has always made a specialty 
of offering odd bureaus at very low cost. Ordinarily, the 
selling of a bureau separately from a suit means an increase 
in cost, because the suit is broken; but this house designs 
these bureaus independently of any other piece, and sells 
them at very low prices to’ accompany brass and metallic 
bedsteads. They make a fine display of such bureaus this 
week. 


Notices. 


THE address of Rev. T. D. Howard is 
99School Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 24th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, George B. 
Wilker and Maybell L. Saunders, both of Ashburnham. 


Deaths. 


At Sheffield, 6th inst., Charles Orville Dewey, aged 70, 
son of Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D. 


Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
— and Embalmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... « 
.» » Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 
Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 


establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


House-warming and Sale 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


SOUTH END INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


WILL BE HELD AT THE SCHOOL 


45 BARTLETT ST., cor. LAMBERT AVE., ROXBURY 
NOVEMBER 19, 190I 
FROM 10 to 6 


Meeting-house Hill Cross Town and Belt Line 
Cars pass Lambert Avenue 
the religious sentiment of this sec- 
1 


ADMISSION FREE 
NOTIC J Will give liberally for that pur- 


pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and 
the best health resort. Come or write E. S. Reap, 
HIGHLAND SprIncs, VA. 


STAR SYSTEM. 


Sancamon, ILt.— We have found the Star System to 
be a great help to ourschool.—C. Leria Horner. Ad- 
dress all orders to Rev. A, C, Grigr, Racine, Wis. 


ee 
VW J ANTED — Position as managing housekeeper,— 
small hotel, school, or private family experienced, 

ASS. 


We want Unitarian settlers. 


6 We want to 
modify 
tion. 
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was considered; and it was voted to loan to the 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas, Tex., the 
sum of $2,000, without interest, this loan to be 
fully secured in accordance with our rules, and 
to be repaid in ten annual instalments of 
$200 each, the money not to be paid from 
our treasury unless it shal) be sufficient to 
free the society from all other indebtedness. 
An application from the First Unitarian Church 
of Oakland, Cal., for a loan of $4,000, was 
submitted. As the unappropriated money on 
hand was not enough to make this loan, no 
action was taken. It was reported that appli 
cations for loans might be expected as follows: 
Onsted, Mich., $350; Greenwood, Wis., $500; 
Schenectady, N.Y., $5,000; Westerly, R.L., 
$2,000. Adjourned at 4 P.M. 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, Secretary. 


Real Progress in America. 


There will of course always be pessimists 
who lament that the present is worse than 
the past; and for editorials with a point against 
Tammany or against Wall Street it is the right 
thing to begin by declaiming that politics has 
reached its lowest moral ebb, or that the whole 
life of the land is sacrificed to commercialism, 
writes Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg in the Znterna- 
tional Monthly for November. This may be 
effective, but it is not true. The stronger cur- 
rent of the nation is at present setting in the 
opposite direction. The number of men who, 
unselfishly and with high ideals, serve the com- 
munity in a thousand forms is undoubtedly in- 
creasing every day. The Roosevelt type is 
increasing in politics, but far more outside of 
politics. If the feeling of duty led merely to 
financial bequests, it ought not to count for too 
much in a country in which—compared with 
Germany, for instance—the rich men pay so 
small a tax; but those men should count who 
give their time and effort, their intellect and 
honesty, to public trusts. JVoblesse oblige is 
daily more felt; but it presupposes, of course, 
the noblesse, the aristocracy. That the new 
time means a new life for art and science must 
impress every one. The rapid growth of our 
graduate schools, with their goals far beyond 
the reach of the college, demands an understand- 
ing of the value of pure knowledge, which offers 
itself at first only as a luxury of the leisure 
classes: truth for truth’s sake belongs to an 
aristocratic society. And, since the days of the 
Chicago Fair and the Washington and Boston 
libraries, the wave of American art is swelling. 
All the conditions are surely favorable to it. 
History has always shown that art comes to 
fullest flower whenever wealth is abundant, so 
that a leisure class may exist, and when, at the 
same time, a characteristic national development 
arises. The leisure class is as yet made up for 
the most part of women; but the more wealth 
comes into the second and third generation, the 
more men are joining their ranks. And the 
more the new politics brings the country into 
relations with other nations, the more it be- 
comes conscious of the specific national charac- 
teristics of civilization. This beautifying im- 
pulse, which is so strictly antagonistic to the 
utilitarian aspect of democracy, brightens the 
whole country. Ten years ago the railroads 
were no less wel] equipped, but the railroad 
stations were painful to a European eye. The 
new stations built in the last ten years in the 
leading cities reflect the whole development of a 
nation which is passing through an aristocratic 
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period. Not the narrowness of the farmer, but 
the esthetic taste of the educated, controls the 
outer forms of public life; and the marble of the 
public halls teaches the masses that they must 
refine their manners. Still more evident is a 
growing refinement in the industrial arts and in 
the decoration of home. Democratic wealth 
admires silverware and jewelry. ‘The aristocratic 
life does not care for the value of the material, 
but appreciates the form, the idea, the soul. Tif- 
fany glass and Rookwood pottery would have 
been impossible in America twenty years ago. 


Siberia. 


In the mind of the Russian, no less than of 
the foreigner, Siberia up to a few years ago has 
meant only suffering and exile. It seemed set 
apart by God and the czar as the prison-house 
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of the outlaw and the felon, In 1899 a ukase 
of Nicholas II. forbade the entry hereafter of 
convicts and suspected persons, and thus ended 
its woful old-time mission forever. 

From the dawn of creation up to the present 
time Siberia has been waiting, even as North 
America waited through the ages for the 
States that were to arise within its boundaries. 

In the “Awakening of the East,” Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu gives a vivid picture of the various 
groups of present colonists at their nightly 
campings, the men unsaddling the horses, the 
women going to the springs and preparing food, 
the children playing, and some old man seated 
by the roadside reading the Bible to attentive 
listeners. The stock now peopling Siberia is 
that from which empires are made. Partially 
delivered from old traditions, equal in the de- 
mocracy of labor, and forced to meet new con- 


The New England Trust Company 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts, Balance 
Sheet at Close of Business October 31, 1901 


CENERAL ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

United States Bonds at par .. $500,000.00 | Capital Stock . . . . . . « $1,000,000.00 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts uarantee Fund, . .... . 1,000,000.00 

Bonds at'par er.) 3}: 990,000.00} Profitand Loss ....... 555,741.98 
Railroad and other Bonds . . . 1,324,756.02 | Earnings Undivided . . ... 305,857.32 
Demand Loans, with Collateral or Deposits: bes ems 2 0. a P18, 838;728106 

Sureties.. 9... apieetes) cs os 2,594,800.00 
Time Loans, with Collateral or 

Sureties?;).. “eee Sees: 8,515,750.00 
Time Loans: States...» » 75,872.50 

4S a Counties . mse 210,000.00 

rs ** Cities eet ee 1,857,251.58 

e $8 Townsth-. Git 3>. 000. 
Cash in Banks-and Office .. . 5,165,063.19 
Expense... + PAS, 40,294.77 
Accounts receivable 2 het 3,539.30 

$21,700,327.36 $21,700,327.36 


TRUSTS UNDER 


ASSETS 


WILLS AND SPECIAL ACREEMENTS 


LIABILITIES 


United States Securities. . . . $138,688.56 | Trust Accounts . . .. . . . $4,203,572.40 
City and Town Bonds .... 15,220; 78 income fae te ve te veneer 63,076.05 
Railroad Bonds...) sien sails 108,230.96 | Dividends . . . ee Se 23,851.04 
Railroad Stocks . itis : 706,434.95 | Taxes . at Aa teers 400.00 
Bank ‘Stocks’ °°." "gene = >: 162,643.59 
Miscellaneous Stocks... . . 94,356.35 
Mortgages on Real Estate . . . 2,379,597.19 
Policies, General Trust Fund . 310,782.02 
Deposits in Savings Banks . . . 20,071.71 
Real Estate (Special Trusts) . . 69,769.37 
Real Estate (General Trusts) . . 23,522.39 
Notes Receivable (General Trusts), 200,000.00 
Notes Receivable (Special Trusts), 1,800.00 
Cashin) Banks’ 300 eae ge) = 57,772.65 
$4,290 899.49 $4,290,899.49 
os SSS 


WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 
PHILIP DEXTER, 
AMOS W. STETSON. 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH. 


C. H. DALTON. 
J. LEWIS STACKPOLE, 
FRANKLIN HAVEN, 


SUFFOLK, ss. 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


GEORGE DEXTER. 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 


Boston, November 8, 1901. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of The New England Trust Company, 
being a majority of the Board, appeared and severally made oath to the truth of the statement signed 


by them, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 
(Signed) Before me, NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 


— a 


_ Russia is unable to grapple. 
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ditions and new exigencies, Siberia is to solve 
political problems with which old European 
The sun of politi- 
cal regeneration in the Russian Empire shines 
from the East.—Zdwin A. Grosvenor, in the 
National Geographic Magazine. 


Ida Florence Foster. 


The sudden death of Miss Foster, in the 
prime of her life and powers, is one of those 
grievous losses that almost tax the faith. She 
was so beloved, so bright, so needed. Her de- 
parture is a loss, not merely to her immediate 
friends and interests, but to the world; for such 
minds and spirits as hers are rare. A student 
of Wellesley College, she came to Prospect Hill 
School in 1887, as a teacher under Rev. J. C. Par- 
sons. Miss Clark entered the school the same 
a and, with a short interval of absence, both 

ave continued here since. In 1896 they be- 
came associate principals of the school, carrying 
on their work with a wonderful harmony and 
deep mutual affection. Miss Foster threw her 
whole life into the school, giving to it unre- 
-servedly her wealth of intellectual gifts and all 
the intensity of her nature; for she united toa 
masculine mind, well trained, logical, keen and 

mick in its grasp, its power to comprehend all 
sides of a question, a feminine intensity and 
ardor that lent living fervor to all she said and 
did.. Always she aspired to know more, to do 
more, to go to the bottom of every subject she 
treated. Her gift of extemporaneous speech 
was unusual. With little studied preparation, 
the right words and thoughts seemed to come to 
her spontaneously, though really born of her 
fulness of knowledge and warmth of interest. 
Those who attended the recent National Con- 
ference at Saratoga will well remember her 
brilliant address there in behalf of the school 
so dear to her. Her talks to her pupils on 
varied themes of history, literature, science, cur- 
rent events, her eloquent Bible talks to them 
Sunday evenings, when the girls listened with 
bated breath, her fine addresses before the 
Greenfield Alliance Branch, her witty introduc- 
tions of the lecturers at the school, all were 
marked by the same ease and grace. She was 
greatly loved by her pupils, over whom her in- 
fluence was high, strong, and abiding. 

Miss Foster often gave one the impression of 
a half-disembodied spirit, the brain and spirit 
were so eager, so intense, the body, alas! too 
frail. It was, perhaps, inevitable that one who 
ely herself so generously should early exhaust 

er vitality. Her last illness came upon her 
suddenly, in the midst of her work.. She met it 
with her own characteristic will and spirit. She 
was bright, resolute, cheerful, making light of 
the illness, resolved to recover, asking, in the in- 
tervals of pains, for certain books on the cur- 
rency question, to prepare herself to address the 
girls on that topic. She underwent a painful 
operation. On the fifth day following, after a 
ise of such comparative comfort that -the 

earts of her anxious friends dared begin to 
hope, suddenly the heart failed, and the brave 
bright spirit passed on. 


“Softly her cage door stirred. 
Forth flashed the pining bird 
To a new summer 
And a new song.” 


After a simple funeral service in All Souls’ 
Church, Greenfield, November 5, her body was 
taken to her father’s house in Wakefield, Mass., 
where the final service was held November 7, 
both services being conducted by her friend and 
pastor, Rev. John Dumont Reid. 

An inevitable sense of deep loss must weigh 
down the heart at the departure of such a friend. 
Vet, rising above natural grief, let us rejoice 
also that such a spirit was sent into the world 
even for a few brief years, and that it was ours 
to feel its inspiration,—an inspiration thit should 
help us to carry on the work she loved, for her, 
perhaps, we may even say, wth her still. 

’ M. Py W. S. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. . 
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SOLD SINCLY. 


this season 


All the 


With the recent increase in the demand for metallic 
bedsteads there naturally came a demand for odd bureaus. 


Now, with the greatly reduced prices we are quoting 


on Brass Bedsteads, there has come a strong 


demand for a finer grade of bureau, made to sell separately 
from any other piece of furniture. 


Here is one design taken from about sixty patterns of 
these bureaus which we have prepared. The outside may 
be natural mahogany or a choice white maple. 
interior finish is bird’s-eye maple. 
solid brass in a Late Colonial pattern. 


The entire 
The trimmings are of 


fitments of this bureau are of the best. Fine 


locks; steel-bearing casters; French plate mirror, bevelled; 
and the best construction throughout. 


It can be bought separately from any other piece, with 


no increase in cost from breaking a set. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on veceipft 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.’’—Johz Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London. 

In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. eee iven an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as Jong as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
tocome. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it By the clear propositions of this book.—7 ke Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - * «= Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit”’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. . 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4, Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 


Send Sor a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 


1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street - - = Boston 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By PRoTAP CHUNDER MozoompDaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. : 
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Pleasantries. 


In France: “What’s the French for mashed | 
potatoes ” “Why, eh—fomme-de-terre d'amour, 
of course.”—Life. 


“J tell you, golf is going to be the salvation of 
the nation and lengthen our days by decades.” 
“But our ancestors didn’t go in for golf.” “And 
where are they now? Dead! All dead!”— 
Boston Journal, 


Here is an essay composed by a boy of nine 
on Cromwell: “Cromwell was a wicked man, 
and killed lots men. He had a nose of copper 
hew, under which we hope, dwelt a truly relig- 
ious soul.” —Christian Life. 


“Papa,” said little Bobbie Whitterly, as he 
stepped on the wharf after an unusually tem- 
pestuous voyage from Liverpool, “do you sup- 
pose the time will ever come when they'll invent 
seasickless ocean steamers ?” 


The infant-class teacher was trying to bring 
out the fact that David was a man of varied 
occupations. The question was asked, “What 
do you call a man who plays on a harp?” A 
youngster quickly answered, “An Italian.” 


Baby May was having a hard time cutting her 
last teeth. One day her mother found her cry- 
ing, and asked her what was the matter. Little 
May said: “God made me, but he didn’t finish 
me. He left me to cut my toofs all by myself !” 
Harper's Bazar. 


Hostess: “And does your mother allow you to 
have two pieces of pie when you are at home, 
Willie?” Willie: “No, ma’am.” Hostess: “Well, 
do you think she would like you to have two 
pieces here?” Willie (confidentially) : “Oh, she 
wouldn’t care. This isn’t her pie.’ 


The child of strict parents, whose greatest joy 
had hitherto been the weekly prayer-meeting, 
was taken to the circus by his nurse. When he 
came home, “O mummy,” he exclaimed, “if 
you once went to the circus, you *d never go toa 
prayer-meeting again in all your life." —Christian 
Life. 


“If I stand on my head, the blood/all rushes to 
my head, doesn’t it?” No one ventured to con- 
tradict him. “Now,” he continued triumphantly, 
“when I stand on my feet, why doesn’t the 
blood all rush into my feet?” “Because,” re- 
plied Hostetter McGinnis, “your feet are not 
empty.” —7it-Bits. 


Hans Jensen, a Dane, appeared before a 
Kansas judge to take out naturalization papers. 
“Hans,” said the judge, “are you satisfied with 
the general conditions of the country ? Does 
this government suit you?” “Yas, yas,’ ” replied 
the Dane, “only I vould like to see more rain.’ 
“Swear him!” exclaimed the judge. “I see that 
he already has the Kansas idea.” 


Ata recent examination in Bailey a class of 
infants was being questioned on natural history. 
“What bird is it,’’ asked the inspector, “that is 
found in Africa, and, although it has wings, can- 
not fly?” After a brief hesitation a little gir] of 
four years put up her hand. ‘Well, my little 
dear,” said the inspector, “what is it? o “Please, 
sir, a dead ’un !’’—London Answers. 


In a case once tried before Judge Robert C. 
Grier, Andrew G. Curtin, then a young man, 
made an impassioned speech in defence of a man 
about whose guilt there could be little doubt. 
And to the surprise of everybody the verdict was 
“not guilty.” Judge Grier glared at the jury 
with a look of disgust and then drawled out in 
his squeaky voice, “Hump, gentlemen, this is 
like ordering out a regiment of United States 
soldiers to shoot at a pigeon and then miss the 
pigeon.” —Green Bag. 
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dial a diplomatic way of saying, “you don’t ioe much,” 


the BEST. You want a MAGEE. 


MAGEE FuRNACE Co., 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


Tregister at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


F)OMINION LINE 
FoR THE MEDITERRANEAN 


== 
Then new twin-screw S, Ss. COMMONWEALTH. 13,000 
tons, will gil from Boston to peice Naples, and 
noa, OV. 27, I90I,_ an e 12, 1902; to 
Alexandria, Egypt, "Ori Feb. 12. a 
8: S; CAMBROMA. \, 15, Feb, 26, Apr. 9. 
For rates and further in o ly to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co a te St., Boston 
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ASTING. 


1 BOSTON, NEW . RK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


N me HAVE FU KNOWN. ely do 


hb ee GPA 


iRELY & OTHER PUREST Best BEST. 


fs 
AWEST-TR ROY BO. |SEvuine 
WEST i CATALOGUE&PRICES FREE. 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND 
& prices. 65 


WASMINCTON ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Circular, fully descriptive, tells you a Magee story—not romance, 
nor fiction, but history. You can have tt forthe-asking. 
Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 

32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass, 


“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.”’ 


at wan: JOHN H. PRAY & 


You recollect how David Gop 
pestis! tried to sleep with one 
eye open. It was a good experi- 
ence; for he learned one lesson— 
the thing was impossible. Now 
itis equally absurd to expect to do 

the best cooking unless you use 
the Best Range. That’s logic. 

You can’t have the Best Range 
unless you get the 


Magee*wRange 
(50 YEARS THE LEADER} 


‘That's history fifty years long. 
No one ever says “Better than a 
SS picnic Some unscrupulous dealers 
y “Same as a-Magee.” That’s 
Tell him you want 
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“Superior 
in its 
Superiority.” 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-ORFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


ASSETS, a I, 1QOKseee os 924 AE 
LIABILITI ne . py mp 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BEN F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. tte Secreta’ a 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS: 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebrask: 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. obraky. aa 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, } 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL Ys), See 


Advantages of a cultured home. asoues col 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instruct ter. a 
References: Mr. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
> POR BOYS. 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. pouvleren abe 
F. PP; 


{ 
% 


Individual — 
S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL *2 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rey. E. E. Hale, DD, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principale 


Sons Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


